the practice. The minister said she 
had been wrongly advised by the 
prison service, 

The Whittington hospilal had 
first protested about the policy as 
early as August 31 last year and had 
followed it up with numerous letters 
and phone calls to ministers and the 
prison authorities. 

“1 deeply regret that the advice 
which I had been glven about this 
correspondence, and which I in 
turn gave to the House in all good 
faith, was wrong, and Î offer’ my un- 
reserved apology to the House,” 


thinkable conditions. She's got 
mbes coming out of her. She is 
wearing one handcuff, attached by a 
very long chain to a prison officer, 
who wears the other cuff. It's like 
something.out of China." 

Mr Tilt said tlıat discretion 
already existed to unchain inmates 
if the prison authorities were satis- 
fied that medical conditions were 
such that there was no risk of es- 
cape anıd security considerations 
were not paramount. 


sid Miss Widdecombe, Mitterrand chose 3 
n its turn rison Service 
made a full apology to Miss Widde- day of his death 


combe, saying it only had two hours 
,to provide the information before 
the Commons emergency question 
was debated last week. 

The shadow home secretary, | 


Thuggery taints 4 
Palestine election 


:Jack Straw, said he got the informa- ıt 
tion İn one short telephone call to South Africa airs 7 
the hospital. Its dirty ilnen 


Mr Tilt also said he would 
personally review the case of the 
. HIV-positive woman prisoner who i5 
‘shackled 24 hours a day to „a prison 


Thatcher reopens 9 
Tory wounds 


officer. 

On Monday an Old Balley judge 2 
refused a bell application on beha | Hong Kong faces 12 
,of the inmate from Holloway prison, . Chinese dragon 


north London, known only’ as Jane,. 
ıwho is pn remand in custody for | ` 
‘allegedly, smuggling four grammes ۲ 
;of heroin. 

; Her solicitor, Sarah Cleary, says 
ıshe is far too ill to walk more than a 
;couple of hundred yards and would i 

‘not be an escape risk. “She's fairly : | Greace 
:seriously ill but belng held in un- 


Malta 46c 
Netherlands G 4.75 


[i xGuar dian 


Full-scale assault 
batters Chechens 


Bound by Bw: . . The policy of E prit women and this HIV-positive Tematd prisoncr while 
in hospital has sparked disbelief that such treatment exists in Britain 


Protests force UK prisons to end policy of 
chaining pregnant women to hospital beds 


‘started, and not remain behind a 


;prisons minister, Ann Widdeconıbe, 


Dagestani town of Kizlyar on Jar 
_uar'y 9 when they seized a hospital 
aud 2,000 camives, They had origi- 
nally planed 1o attack lhe ınililar'y 
airfield in Kizlyar because they bu 
lieved a consignment of rockets for 
use iı Chechenin was to be un- 
loaded there. 

Taking the lıospilal was a reserve 
plan they pul into effect when a 
number ùf fighters were badly 
wounded ancl neecled surgery, 

The Chechens releasecl most of 
their hospital captives (he following 
day after supposedly reaching a deal 
guaranteeing them safe passage to 
Chechenia, al which puinl they 
promtisecl to release the rest. 

Bı tlhe convoy of buses carrying 
them aud lheir' hostages, including 
women and chilclren, was firecl on 
with rockets from a Russian lheli- 
copter jll as il wus leaving Pervo. 
mayskayiu, unly a few hundred 
metres fru (he Cliechen border, 

The Chechens orclered the cun- 
vay lo lurn back unc they quickly 
took uver the village, capluring 37 
Interior Ministry troops anid an ar- 
senal of weapons, Most of the 500 or 
so villagers fled. 

Dagestan is a Joose patchwork of 
40 ethnic minorities, all of which 
jockey for position. This precarioua 
balance of rival nationalities could 
easily be upsel by the Russian 
troops firing on the hostages. 

Mr Dudayey's tactics are clever. 
lf the hostagt-taking had succeeded, 
as the operation against the souih- 
ern Russian town of Budyonnovsk 
did lasi year, it would have siruck a 
grave blow to Moscow’s authority. If 
it fails, the cleat of people fronı 
other North Caucasian ethnic groups 
will ignite a fuse setting off parallel 
explosions. Eilher way, he wins. 

Dagestan is a key route for 
weapons for Mr Dudayev's flghters 
from the Islamic lands through 
Azerbaijan and up into the North 
Caucasus. To continue the war, Mr 
Dudayev's fighters need chaos in 
neighbouring states. 

One recent study of Russia's 
probleınş in the area coıcluded: 
“The North Caucasus is a tinderbox 
where a conflict in .one republic has 
the poténtial to spark a regional conc 
flagration that will spread beyond its 
borders into the rest of the Russian 
Fedleration.” . 

In the Caucasus, Mr Yeltsin's pol- 
icy swings have had 4 disastrous 
effect, Before rival clans claşhedl for 
position, while the state remained 
.the owner. Now they can fight.oyer 
oil, guns and land. 

In this election year, Mr Yeltsin, 


Alan Travis 


HE UK Prison Service is to drop 

ils policy of shackling pregnant 
woınen inmates in the final hours 
before they give birth. 

The decislon, taken in the wake 
of protests front doctors and mid- 
wives, child welfare experts and 
MPs, was duc to be formally an- 
nounced later this week. 

The disclosures of the humil- 
iation and misery experienced by 
the chained pregnant prisoners 
sparked disbelief anongst MPs and 
the public that such practices could 
still be employed in the Britişh 
prison system. 

Details of an agreement between 
the acting head of the Prison Ser- 
vice, Richard Tilt, and the Royal 
College of Midwives president, Car- 
.oline Flint, were still to be finalised 
on Tuesday. But the agreement is 
expected to include a “more hu- 
mane” definition of when a prisoner 
goes into labour and when chains. 
should be removed. 

It is algo believed that prison offi 
cers. will be instructed . that they 
should maintain a guard outside the 
'maternity ward once labour . has 


.screen as is the present practice. 
‘The change in policy came as the 


`Î trol qr the tinderbox fire could well j was forced tp take, ihe unusual step . 

.Î spread to Moscow. . Î of making ,a personal statement to . 
._ Before the. fighting ‘atarted, ME , | ithe House of Commons to apologise 

‘| Raduyev told ts: “We o ef |to MPs for incqrrectly claiming that. 

, care how we die." the hospital at the çentre of the row 


~ | — the Whittington ip London’ ++ 
Î had. not .volcedl any:çoncerns about. 


‘Comment, page. 12. 


Î who only returned to office last 
`Î month after a second heart aitack in 
"| October, çarinot afford to jose. con- 
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James Meek near 
Pervomayskaya, Dagestan, 
David Hearst and agencies 


USSIAN fortes battered this 
Caucasus village with rock- 
ets and artillery on Tuesday 
in new efforts to ekl a hostage cri- 
sis which threatens to further un- 
dermine President Boris Yeltsin, 

Russian security vfficinls said 23 
out of about 100 hostages lıad been 
released in the 24 hours since 
Moscow launched an all-out assault 
on Chechen guerrillas in Pervo- 
mayskaya on Monday morning. 

The fatê of the nther captives 
held by Salman “Lone Wnlf' 
Raduyev and about 100 remaining 
fglıters was unknowıı. 

Russia's Interior Minisiry said 
about 60 rebels lad been killed and 
15 wounderl while the Russian side 
had four dead an 1 wounded. 

In a move which could further 
complicate ihe crisis, 30 people 
were seizecl in breakaway Cheche- 
nia, the rebels’ homeland. 

Moscow said the hostages hadl 
been snatchecl early on Tuesday at 
an electrical plant on the edge of the 
Chechen capital Grozny. Most of 
them were not Chechens, 

Mr Yeltsin, Cager nol ta look 
weak at the opening of the new 
State Duma, the lower louse of par- 
liament, said the operation had be- 
come necessary after the rebels 
shot two of their hostages — Inte- 
rior Ministry troops — and negotia- 
tions had failed. The Chechens 
denied this. 

Many Russians blame Mr Yeltsin 
for the Chechenia conflict in which 
up to 30,000 people, mostly civilians, 
have been killed since he sent in sol- 
diers in December 1994 to crush 
the region's independence bid. 

For the Chechen separatist move- 
ment — led by Mr Raduyev’s father- 
in-law, General Dzhokhar Dudayev 
— the choice of a border post in 
neighbouring Dagestan as the 
scene of confrontation with Russia 
was probably not accidental. 

r Raduyev and his fighters 
ended tip there after fighting in the 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 
J *™ | Both loved 
and loathed,.. 
Papandreou 
finally goes 


Helèna Smith In Athens 


NDREAS PAPANDREOU  re- 

signed as Greecc'ë prlnie miîš- 
ter this week, having dominated 
Greek politics for the past 30 years 
and carved out a hew role for tle 
country im Europe. 

He introduced popular socialism 
to Greece, turning his Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (Pasok) into 
the country's maln political force. 
He founded the party on the ruins 
af the Coalanels' regime, which 
collapsed in 1974, and came to 
power in seven years as Greece's 
first Socialist leader. 

His first Pasok government was 
widely halled: as healer of the coum- 
try's bitter divide in the aftermath of 
its brutal 1946-49 civil war. 

Mr Papandreou had a difficult re- 
lationship with Nato but held back 
(rom taking Greece out of the al- 
llance. He irritated the United States 
by forging close links with Middle 
East radicals, including the Libyan 
leader, Colonel Muammar Gadafy. 

His resignation marks the end of 
a political era. Few leaders have 
ever been as loved Gr lunthecl as Mr 
Papanclreou, who could captivate 
Grecks as much with bis brillianl 
oratury as his highly public exlra- 


Mitterrand 
‘chose his 
final day’ 


Alex Duval Smith In Paris 


.E DID not know the hour of 

his inpending death. But 
François Mitterrand did know 
the day it would come, He 
planned ît meticulously. 

According to Le Monde, the 
late French president, who died 
last week from prostate cancer, 
had asked his doctor two days be- 
fore how long. he would live if he 
ceased takirıg medication. 

Told he would survive a maxi- 
mum of three days, the 79-year- 
old former president reportedly 
جن‎ his drip the same 

an ù a t 
2 refuse! drugs excep! 


He then asked for the curtains 
to be drawn in his Paris study 
and telephoned his executor, : . 

In blue ink on three sheets of 
writing paper, he detailed in- 
structions for his funeral, which 
took place in his birthplace, 
Jarnac, on Thuraday last week. 

‘There would be no speeches 
and no wreatha, just one bou- 
quet of tea-roses and another of 
Irises, And so it was, 


« Paris on parade for Mi 
Two separate services secured 
hia paasage from politics to 
history in an atmosphere loaded 
with symbols as powerful as they 
were contradictory, combining 
pomp and grandeur with pas- 


’a funeral last week PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN REARDON 


Mitterrand’s familly and 500 
friends attended an identical 
service in Saint-Plerre, a parish 
church in Jarnac, his birthplace, 
Mitterrand had thought of 
most things — even that his 
labrador, Baltic, should travel 
with his coffin from Parle to 
Jarnac. But if he had wished to 
bequeath the image of a great 
20th century figure, he needed 
the unprompted endorsement of 
another doyen of politics. At 
Notre-Dame during the Piè Jesu 


from Fauré's Requlem, the 
Imposing figure of the German 
chancellor, Helmut Kohl, 
provided it by crying. 

And if France le prepared to 
accept his links with the Vichy 
regime, it still likes a happy 
ending. Danielle Mitterrand 
provided it in Jarnac by belng 
flanked, at the caffin, by her hus- 
band's mistress, Anne Pingeot, 
and their daughter, Mazarine. 


At a solemn requiem mass in 
Notre-Dame cathedral, 2,300 
people — including 170 heads 
of atate and government —- 
mourned beneath rising incense 
smoke pierced by shafts of light. 

Simultaneously, members of 


Row brews over US 


ص ج ج نے 
Martin Walker In Washington‏ 


SERIOUS row about Bosnia 
between the United States 
4 and its European Nato allies 
is looming as Washington insists on 
a more agyressive role in pursuing 
war criminals and in arming and 
training Bosnian government forces. 

In two recent decisions the US 
defence secretary, William Perry, 
has alarmed his European allies in 
the force implementing the Dayton 
peace deal by widening US respon- 
sibilities in Bosnia. 

Mr Perry has authorised US 
troops to provide facilities for 
human rights and war crimes inves- 
tigators, and has also permitted con- 
iroversial USaponsored training 
missions of the Bosnian army to 

in the next two months, 

Meanwhile, a key peace accord 


Le Monde, page 19 


‘crusade’ in Bosnia 


response to claims that there are 
mass graves at the Ljubija nine in 


deadline came under threat when 
the Bosnian gover'nınent refused tû 
release Serb prisoners unless 4,100) 
Muslims were freed, 

Retired US servicemen who will 
train the Bosnian army will nexl 
month join the 20,000 US troops. 
The creeping escalation of US in. 
volvement is xet to accelerate with 
the latest Pentagon orders to help in 
the investigation of war crinıes. 

“We have no reason to wait,” Mr 
Perry said of the training mission, 
which Pentagon sources say will 
cost up to $400 million. The use of 
retired US officers.working for a pri- 
vate company İs to minimise official 
US government involvement. 

"lf the war crimes tribunal wants 
to go to Srebrenica and dig up some 
graves, we'll provide the security," 
Mr Perry said. His comments were 
in contrast to the cooler British 


Thai monk admits killing | In 


Thai police on Sunday charged 
Yodchat. Suapoo, aged 21, with Ms 
Masheder’s murder after he had ad- 
mitted raping and robbing her.. : . 
A local police officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Apichit Thianpermpool, 
said Suapoo was an amphetamine 
addict who used the stolen money 
to buy drugs, and had previously 
spent two years.in jail for rape. He 
had ‘joined the monastery. elght 
months earlier, after his release. 

A newly-qualified solicitor, Ms 
Masheder had ‘beerı on. ‘the final 
stage of a backpacking holiday, and 
was due to take up her first job with 
a London law firm early this year, 

The dangers of travelling iri parts 
of Asia were highlighted last week 
when a man from Oxfordshire was 


volvement is a new clandestine mis- 
sion run by the CIA in Bosnian to 
monitor the activities of opponents 
of the Dayton deal. 

President Bill Clinton is unlikely 
to face much criticism from the 
Republican Congress: last nıonth the 
US Senate backed the mission on 
condition that the White House help 
equip Bosnian government forces. 

Mr Perry tried to allay Europein 
fears. “! think they understand at 
this stage we don't want an arms 
race, and we will work this in the 
context of an arms control agree- 
ment,” he said at the weekend. 

@ The United Nations Security 
Council created a new force of 
about 5,000 troops, backed by Nato 
planes to demililarise eastern Slavo- 
nia, the last Serb held region of 
Croatia and. return it to Zagreb's . 


Nir Papandreau made a spectiuw 
lar comeback in 1993 when he was 
returned to office for a thir term. 
His re-election, folowing a humiliat- 
ing clefent in 19 amitl scandals 
that left him tarnished ûs Ll only 
civilîan leader to be accursecl of 
wrongdoing, cast him as Greece's 
eternal comeback man. 

But the dramatic decline in his 
health since the Socialists returned 
to power and his steadfast refusal (o 
delegate powers — uuıtil his deci 
sion to resign on Monday — nıeant 
that vital government decisions 
were put on hold. 

During his months in hospital, 
Mr Papandreou, aged 76, came 
under fire within Pasok for his fall. 
ure to appolnt a successor and over 
the .role ‘of his controversial third 
wife, Dimitra Liana, whom he made 
his chief of staff. . 

A former stewardess 36 years his 
junior, she was heavlly gccusedl of 
meddling in government affairs... 

‘A. master’ tactician, Mr' Papan- 
dreou was' ohe'.of Greecê's most 
maverick politicians and probably 
the last of Europe's post-war charis- 
matic leaders! Even' his battle to 
hang on to life has become a thriller 
with’ the: vêteran politician’ miracu- 
lously eheating death several times, 
` None:of the helra now jockeying 
for his job can boast his extraordi- 
nary icolour or flair, Pasok:was a 
one-man miovemênt ‘built ar 


' ! While ‘sweeping. to. power on A 
platform ‘of change, he soon aban: 
doned ‘hls ant-European and’ ariti- 
American rhetoric to ' become a 
staunch defender of-his allies and fis- 
cally conservativéin.the laté 19804. '' 
' With infightlhg‘now a party ‘hall 
mark, few believe İhat Pasok will bé 
able tû-suirvivè as ar entity. . 

. Costas Simitis; aged:68, a-univer- 
sity'academic' and former industry 
minfëter,’ rand Gerašimos'! Arsenie, 


Eurnpean Nalo forces are pri 
vately dubioııs about more aggres- 
şive US supporl for war criınes 
inquiries and its readiness to arm 


“Either way we have a problem," 
one European diplomat in Washing- 
ton said. "lf the US restricts its sup- 
port for war crimes researchers to 
its own zone, then people can drive 
a wedge between the US and the al- 
lies, Neither France nor Britain are 
too keen to have their own sectors 
complicated by an American war 


The most delicate areas, Pale and 
Sarajevo, are in the French sector, 
and the Ljublja mines and the tense 
Mostar are in the British sector, 

The most discreet area of US in- 


d infanticide . 

4 ê 1 EE 
commerclalism haa magnified the 
cost of weddings especially... Al 
though dowries are illegal, grooms’ 
familles are sald: to be ever more 
greedy, At. the same ‘time, people 
want fewer children and are unwill- 
ing to have large familles just to' 
iafy the desirê for a gon. 1 . 

' Social activists and midwive: 
abortion of girl foetuses is-the'ntod: 
ern, middle-class varilant-of an an: 
cient practice of female infanticide. 
‘< Inthe hortHern statéa of Haryana 
and Punjab, where fertile lands guar’ 
antee a‘ standard of living well above 
the national average,'the last decade 
has seen ‘a'boom-in ultrasound clin! 
ics, In these'areas, ‘there arê 
only 85 girls for 100 boys. - ت‎ 
‘1 Across India, there ig. little -eli- 
able. data’ on how. many. bableş are 
sacrificed to the: çult ‘of ‘the ‘boy 
child. ‘But Between 1981 anid 1991; 
thie’ number of female per. 1,000 
malês declined.from'934'to 928 


females for every 1,000 males. 


dia tries.to en 
Niok Cumming-Bruce Ruzanme Qoldanberg : 1 


In Bangkok and Owen Bowcott 


BUDDHIST ' monk confessed 
this week to' murdering Jû- 
ne Magsheder from Wincle; 
Cheshire,‘ Police found her’ body 
Ina cave. near a ternple at 
one of Thailand's 
tourist eginatlons,. : 
ie Zî-year-old's remains. wer 
Identified by her father, Stuart, who 
had flownıto Thailand with.his wife, 
Jackie, to search for her. ı - ... 

„ Ms Mashederhad been missing 
failing.to catoh a flight back to 
on December.21- at the end 
x ourmonth journey arourld the 


She is :the-third Briton to have 
ry E ered abroad: al 
his year.— heightening. con- 
cerns ' about: ' 0 
F touriam. In Thailand 
the killing has focused 
ion ‘on the. lestharrsaintly 
aviour of somé Buddhist monks, 


NDIA has' banned ‘the misuse of 
amniocentesis :'and 
other. tests used to ‘determine. thie 
sex of a foetus, İn an attempt to mit 
deliberate abortions of girls, ı 
The law, which’ took: effect this 
month, carries. a heavy ‘fine and a 
three-year jail term for parents and 
doctora involved inı the abortion:of a 
healthy fdetus. It ‘follows laat year's 
banion clinics that spécialise 
termining the sex ‘of foetuses, and 
réstricts the use of such tests to de- 
tecting genetic diseases, ' 
.Women's:activists argué that laws 
are noenough to save baby girls in 
a soclety; where: female:chlldren are 
viewed primarily ûsa financlal bur- 
den. A #ocial. transformation 1s fe» 


according ‘to. Foreign 
Office figures; the most. dangerous 
destinations for British.tourists over 
st five years have been the US, 
South Africa and Spain. : 


Indian comrmunitlea; cub 
tom ‘demandathat :each stage: In a 
girl's lfe must: bé marked: by qse 
ries of costly rituals, Increasing 


race to replace Mr Papandreou. 
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Briefly 


HE absurclity of David Wessels 

assertion that “English Canada 
does nol exist" (December 3) is 
neatly illuslrated by another article 
in the same issue, in which a resi 
clenl of Talarstan says: “There are 
Russians wiıo have lived here for 50 
or 60 years, were born here, and who 
can't even say ‘thank you’ in Tatar.” 

For “Russians” read “Anglos”, for 

“Tatarstan” real “Quebec", for 
"Tatar", “French”, and you have a 
thumbnail sketch of English Canada! 
Bruce Inkselter, 
Rapide-Danseur, Quebec, Canada 


HAT a wonderful opportunity 
for the Millenuium Fund lo 
prove its worth by acquiring Lands 
End and John O'Groats (In Brief, 
January 14). It could then, by creat- 
ing car parks several hundred yards 
away, return them to their "natural" 
beauty and make them freely acces- 
sible to all. 
Ruth Jones, 
Feckenham, Reddilch. Worcestershire 


I" 90 per cenl of Brits playecl the 

Lottery last week, thal is a higher 
turn-out than in any election 1 can rê 
call. Would more nf the elevlorate be 
induced tn volc if ballot piıpers werê 
printecl in tlie form of scratch cards? 
Richard Evans, 
Wiuchesler, Hampshire 


HYOMAN is prunouncel ¢lead by 
her doctor (“Thwartingg Lhe grin 
reaper", Jununry LD, When irats 
ferred to the ınorluary, she is found 
stiÎÎ tı be fivîng, ant medical services 
hiısten lo find oul wlıat's wrong wilh 
her. Shouldn't they be finding out 
what's wrong will (he ductor? 
Jim Golcher, 
Greens Norton, Towcester 


OLLOWING Ihe ruling by a tr 
bunal in Levds that Labour's 
policy of a womeıvonly shortlist for 
puliameniary sents contravenes the 
1475 Sex Diswrimintion Act Janu’ 
ary 14), shall we now see a campr 
rable ruling ial allnile shortlists 
are also illegal? 
Dr Hilary Gee, 
Shrruwshury, Shropshire 


IR ANDREW MrcEWEN (De 

cember 10), referring to the 
Princess of Wnlus's BBC Panoramte 
interview, declares thant nobody 
under 40 cares about “theme par’ 
Britain", I think theme park Britain 
is just fine a 0 a valid place 
alongside hi-tech Brilain. . 
William Leigh-Pemberton (aged 3 


Shanghai, China ل‎ 


UROPE'S single currency wil: 
E be the Huro. Seeptic shall be Its 
subdivision, ` 

Andrew Kelly ا‎ 

, Dreieich, Germany 
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that they would inıprove cuıtcliliors, 
have at least pletlged tlıat the wurk- 
ers woukl nul be worse off (han it 


This letter is written on a per- 
gonal basis and is in no way offl- 
cially endorsed by the UN nor by 
the University of Massachusetts. 


Ethical bankruptcy of 
sanctions against Iraq 


as baby milk (about 50 per cent of 
the needs) for infants, which ia al-. 
most free of cost. Thus, this is also 
anı enormous income subsidy in the 
face of lıyperinflation and a 5,000- 
fold increase in food prices, 

The prevention of absolute disas- 
ter is, however, at the cost of a 
colossal drain on currency reserves, 
and the future collapse of such a 
system cannot be ruled out, In nutri- 
tional and health terms, the five 
years of sanctions have moved Iraq 
from an almost first-world status to 
that of sub-Saharan Africae. 

Of course, selling of additional oil 
for humanitarian purposes would al- 
leviate the siluation, and in our re- 
port we urged the Iraql government 
and the Security Council to come to 
an agreement. Even were this to 
occur, it could never be a complete 
solution. Painless sanctions are a 
contradiction mı terms, and: child 
«leatlıs, especially in the poor and 
vulnerable, are an inevitable conse- 
quence of economic pain. 

I have scen the effects of the ent- 
bargo in Iraq both in 1993 ancl in 
the summer of 1995 as well as com- 
paring this with the prewar sitıra- 
tion: malnutrition, beggars, crime, 
street children, a collapsecl health 
care system, hyperinflation and 
widespread suffering are the new 


The trade unions have become 
bogy men to the opposition, wiıiclı 
is surprising given the relatively 
small nunıber of Australians who 
are members. The parly makes no 
reference lo the other coterles, pro- 
fessional associations, 
bodies and the like, without accorcls 
and with sufficient power to undler- 
mine any government's economic, 
environmental, social welfare or 
health policy. As for the strike men- 
tioned by Mr Reith, it was triggered 
by one such corporate botly apply- 
ing a wages sirtıcture basetl on anli- 
union discrimination. 

Most remarkable of all is the 
statement that if Mr Keating loses 
the next election, it will be because 
of loss of support for Labor: one 
would have expected him to sug- 
gest that it would be through the 
voters' irresistible attraction to the 


r of Nutrition and tea leader, 
UN/FAO Mission to Iraq August 1995, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA, USA 


HILE dismay in certain circles 

at the exposure of child deaths 
in Iraq as a cousequence of the eco- 
nomic embargo Is understandable, 
nevertheless the Washington Post 
editorial January 7 is breathtaking 
in its hypocrisy. The argument apr 
he that sanctions are blame- 
less — resîsling.them is the evil. 

To condemn Saddanı Hussein for 
not giving in to the sanctions js to 
profoundly misunderstand the Iraqi 
character. Lel us acknowledge real- 
ity. The embargo was intended to 
hurt and in this, because of the a 
most single-product economy in 
raq, it has been enormously suc- 
cessful, Sanctions are designed to 
prodluce cleprivation and poverty. It 
is not surprising that, in conse- 
quence, they bring about wide- 
spread malnulritlon and increased 


Dissident on our 
conscience 


WONDER whether the Conserva- 

tivea yet realise how-dangerous a 
precedent they have set by agreeing 
to Saudi requests to deport Dr al 
Mas'ari. lf, after the next election, a 
British prime ıninister of a different 
political complexion were to re- 
quire, say, the government of Aus- 
tralia, to deport “that little creep 
Portillo for making tiresome politi- 
cal speeches", would British Cor- 
servatives now have any legitimate 
grounds for protest? 

What people are allowed to do in 
Britain is a matter of national sover- 
eignty. Û Mr Major does not under- 
stand this, he risks being portrayed 
as "Monsieur Oui — the robot of 


Caroline Leighton, 

In theory, with sanctions operat- Qatley, Ncw South Walcs, Australia 
ing quietly in the background, eco- 
nûmic clistress throughout Iraq will 
cause a popular uprising and a 
regime reviled by the West that can 
be replaced simply and cheaply. The 
first part is true, and as team leader 
of the recent UN/FAO mission re- 
ferred to by the Washington Post, I 
must emphasise tlre reality of the 


True beneficiaries 
of nuclear power 


ADLY' the answer to Bill Muy- 

ers's question “Why did suc- 
ceeding governments deceive (he 
vilizens on this critical issue for over 
25 years?" January 7) my betler 
explain the sullen clemise of thu 
nmutlear option for British power 
gencration than his celcbralion uf 
“the effectiveness of people power". 

As lıe correctly observes, {hurr 
has never been any doubt thant nu- 
clear power is extraurdinarily ex- 
pensive. However, every expense 
has a beneficiary as well ûs it 
bearer. The cost of nuclear power, 
as will ımany other greal expenses 
— (levelopment of transport infra- 
siruclures, weapons syslems aul 
the like — las been borne by lhe 
‘The beneficiaries 
largely been private corporations like 
ihosc ihat (levelop and supply thw 
complex and expensive infrastruc 
ture fur nuclear power generatiuı. 
“This situation, well understood ils 
s as “public subsiecly, prl- 

vale prof", hus been far fron Un- 
usual in Brilaln and (e: United 
Sues since the second warl wiır. 
ntjsalion of power geste 
alion clıanges lhe famillar rpunlion, 
As uwners of power generating 
companies, institutional shareholcl- 
ers are uulikely to subsilise other 
private industry by investing in ulı- 
economical research and infrastruc- 
ture in the way İn which an igııorant 
public has linecl private pockets. We 
are unlikely 1o see “private subsicly, 
private profit". It should come aa no 
surprise that the deınisê of riuclear’ 
power coincides with the privatisa- 
tion of power generation. The citi- 
‘zen,’ not for the first tie, was, 
, deceived on this issue because they 
. would have been unlikely to give 
‘any government a miandate to 
shovel public money into private 
corporations; 7: و‎ 
: ` Sadly, it is not the lifting of thes 
«clouds of iguûrance which brings 
about the demise of nuclear powet, 
Nor has the voite of ‘reason and 
“people power” ' béen' heard. The 
‘mechanism "in thjş instancéê is siin- 
Ply no loliger appripiiate as a 
;:nieans Of charinelling public monies’ 
‘Into private coffers, But the' mecha- 
nism rértains, nût least through for- 
:elghi ‘and militaryaidl, ani 
‘spending In general. 


Bondi, NSW, Australia ` 


House of Lords, london 


HE arMas'ari debate seems to 
be polarised between tlhe moral 
and the pragmatic — human rights 
versus jobs. This is a false dislinc- 
tion. Dr al-Mas'ari deserves the sup- 
port of those who have anı interest in 
sustaining employınent in tlie engi- 
neering inclustry, of which the de- 
fence sector is a major component, 
As a (rade union official, 1 dealt 
witlı defence companies for over 20 
years, I saw them iransformed from 
confident, growing and technologi- 
cally advanced to worried, redun- 
dancy-prone and highly-critical of 
government defence policy. if the 
present situation continues, there 
will be absolutely no job security fol’ 
those whose careers have been dle- 
voted to organisations tliat are uver- 
dependent on military production. 
British Aerospace is 64 per cent 
dlefencedependent; Kawasaki is the 
most clependent inı Japan — but only 
16 per cent. ‘The largesl German (le 
ence company, Daimler-Benz, is 30 
per cent dependent. Tlie cold war’ 
confrontation ls over ancl there is a 
glut of arms with too many procluc- 
ers chasing fewer ancl poorer buyers. 
The Challenger 2 tank was dcvel- 
oped for the Shah of Iran by Vickers 
as part of the UK government's SUP- 
port for his unpopylar regime. 
When he was deposed, one of the 
first actions taken by thê new rulers 
was to cancel tlie order. Redundaıı- 
cies followed immediately. The 
future of British industry, and em- 
ployment, does not lie in placatinig a 
„corrupt ruling family but in produc- 
‘ing alternative prod: 


In Iraq, all sectors of sociely €x- 
cenl the power-élle andl the new 
wheeler-dealers are affevled; iı 
deed, the wiıole infrastruclu'e in- 
cluding agriculture is crumbling. 
Relief activities by both tle UN ancl 
by NGOs certainly help but the 
amotınt provided, compared with 
the need, is mininıal. 

The greatest humanitarian relief, 
however, comes from the govern- 
ınent of Iraq itself in providing a 
daily food ration of some 1,100 kcal 
(it was 1,600 kcal uııtil 1994) as well 


1I cannot believe thot continued 
sanctions are the answer, After five 
years the policy seems practically 
and ethically bankrupt. The cıues- 
tion must be whether our hummani- 
tariau principles should support the 
continuation of these actions which 
are literally killing people. The in- 
cessant (rumpeting of “human 
rights” at the same time as we con- 
tinue to approve the sanctions 
seenıs to be blatant hypocrisy. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 5 
„ | Rifkind survives Beijing's obstacle course 


The Week 


OCIALIST Jorge Sampalo-” 

emphatically won Portugal's 
presidential electlon, beating his 
conservative rival, forıner pre- 
mier Anibal! Cavuco Silva. 


ings, On the way from the airport, a 
modest Mercedes provided by Chi 
nese authorities blew a tyre, a 
mishap that got the Foreign Secre- 
tary upgraded to a stretched Cadil- 
lac limo with mini-bar and TV, 

At a candle-lit banquet hosted by 


Andrew Higgins In BeiJing 
S O DIZZY and disorientating 


Hong Kong and China, he made 
clear that the only real guarantee for 
the colony's future is China's self- 
interest. "We cannot impose soltı- 
tions tıpon them. I cannot suggest Lo 
you, nor would I wislı to, that we 


are the changes in Beijing 
that even the streetwise 
chauffeurs of China's foreign affairs 
ministry lose their way. A three-day 


7 : € have a physical lich i 
visit to China last week by the UK | the British Chamber of Commerce, avilable tO ue” he told Hong Rong اا ا‎ 
Forelgn Secretary, Malcolm Rif- Mr Rifkind gushed about the mar- legislators before travelling to Bei- j maln oil pipeline near Palitas,- 
kind, ended with a cavalcade of lin | keting opportunities offered by jing. This, he said, was the “simple, j 500km north of the capital. 
ousines retreating — gears grinding | China's double-digit growth: “When unvarnished truth", Bogot4, and shut down pumping. 
and in reverse — through the back | you are dealing with a country of 1.2 Despite China's refusal to budge 
streets of the Chinese capital, bilfion you don't need me to tell you on the Legislative Council or Mr 

e e ad gone E potential Burchashng power Patten, the visit was, Mr Rifkind in- B RITAIN has sent its high 
wrong 4 . ng 3 nation." Britain has investe isted, “ itive". 1 
Mr Rifkind, the British ambassador | more than £4 billion in China — far E SR e r E e RO 


the right of foreigners Lo stay in 
Hong Kong after 1997, produced 
agreement on air services and 
opened lhe way for the colony to 
build a massive container’ terminal 
half ihe size of Rotterdam. 

Britain and China alsa signer an 
agreement stipulating that only the 
Hong Kong government will be al- 
lowed to issue pusaports after the 
colony returns to Chinese control, 

But detailed cliscussion is sfill 
needed on some of these issues, 
Speaking of foreign residents' fu- 
hıre rights, Mr Chen said: “This was 
an exchange of views between the 
two foreign nıinisters, But a COn- 
crete negoliation." 

Unburdened by diploniıtic proto: 
col, Mr Patten put things more 
bluntly in Hong Kong: “The ques 
Lion is this, 1s China vomunittccl tû 
real democralisalion ur is it comnmıit- 
ted to û sort of cardboard cut-out 


and assorted Forelgn Office man- 
darins to the Hong Kong and Macao 
Affairs Office to discuss the final 18 
months of British colonial rule, the 
cars pulled up outside a bureau re- 
sponsible for Taiwan. 

it is not just China's drivers who 
are confusecl. Everywhere in Bel- 
jing, evidence abounds of an extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis: glass and 
marble plazas sprouting along the 
Avenue of Eternal Peace; the 
world's biggest McDonald's just 
down from Tianannten Square; a 
floodlit golf driving range in what 
used to be a cabbage patch; and a 
new six-lane airport highway replac- 
ing a narrow strip of tarmac clogged 
with donkey carts. 

Also brand new are the premises 
of the supreıne courl. And it was 
here, entirely untouched by any 
wind of change, thot judges last 
month took 1) minutes to reject the 


Masefleld, back to Nigeria, two 
months afler he was withdrawn 
in protest at the execution of the 
minority rights campaigner Ken 
Saro-Wiwa. 


more than any other European 
country. 

But he also promised to exert 
“clear, courteous and firm pres | “$ .. ¢ : 
sure" on kuunan rights issues. In | Rifkind: ‘very positive’ visit 
meetings with the prime minister, 
Li Peng, and President Jiang Zemin 
he asked after Mr Wei, the jailed 
champion of political reform as 
China's essential “fifth morlernisa- 
tion", He also voicecl concern about 
conditions in China's orphanages, 
where thousands of children have 
died — avcording to Human Rights 
Watch — from neglect and abuse. 

It is this coexistence of rapid re- 
form antl harsh reaction that makes 
the future of Hong Kong — the 
heart of Sinc-British relations — su 
uncertain. 

Wile assuring Mr Rifkind that it 
would granl Hong Kong a "high de- 
grec of auıtanomy" afler 1947, China 
also stressed its delermination tı 


Nor clid Beijing shuw any inelina- 
tion to change its view of Chris Pat- 
ten, governor of Hong Kong, wliom 
it has trealed as an ouıtcast since he 
set about reforming the colony's po- 
litical system three ycars ago, 

Just before his meeting with Pres- 
ident Jiang, Mr Rifkind macle a stop 
in Tiananınen Square, scene of the 
1989 student movement and ııow 
home to a giant digital clock cuıunt- 
ing down lhe seconds before China 
takes back Hong King. 

If China has any ideology these 
days il is tlıis: nationalism and 
order. As a reminder of what (lisur- 
der carı mean, state-run televisiun 
has featurecl daily reports on the 


T HE international race to buy 
up TV rights to preatige 
sports events intensified when 
Rupert Murdoch's empire aub- 
mitted a joint bid worth more 
thn $1.8 billion to broadcast 
the Sydney Olympics in 2000. 


ECH WALESA, the former 
Polish president, said he 
intends to go back to work as an 
electrician in the Gdansk ship 

yards where he first canıe to 
notice a8 a Solidarity organiser, 


$ del version? Is it curmnilted lo 1 coun- XPERTS warned that 

appeal ofan unemployed electrician | disband the territory's electecl Leg- | hostage seizure in southern Russia | terfeit version?" China itself nay not Australlans could face more 

called Wei Jingsheng against a 14 | islalive Council. “This case is» | by Chechen rebels. yel know. shark attacks after a Šm nıako 

year sentence for subversion. „| closed," said the foruign ministry Mr Rifkind made scant effort {o rammed and sank a fishing boat. 
Mr Rifkind, making his lirst trip | spokesman, Chen Jian. “The Chi | disguise Britain's waning influence. | Martin Wooilacott, page 12 It circled the survivors for nine 

to China, slruggled to keep his bear- | nese position will not change." 


Unlike previous ministers visiting 


Le Monde, page 20 


hours while the three men anl a 
woman clung to a tiny life raft. 


Gold becomes a status 


Lesotho waa Bled i a 
- . sotho was killed irr a car 
symbol in nervous China aceldent, a year after be wae re- 
red to the rone of his moun- 
kingdom for a second time. 
Alarmed by rapid changes | come gaps have ee ت‎ life is ر‎ 
أ‎ : a desperate struggle for millions. 
in society, people are Mining accidents are regularly DEPUTY from the Freedom 
clinging to an old standard, reported in el press as a Party of the rightwing 
1 warning to illegal miners. When a Austrlan populist Jörg Halder 
writes John Gittings mound of rocks swept down a was voted into a leading parlia- 
mountainside burying more than 50 mentary position despite contr'o- 
د‎ has invited forelgn in- |. miners and their fanıilies alive, the versy about Mr Halder’s recent 
vestors to join the gold rush |. official China Gold said this should ° praise of Hitler's Waffen-SS. 
sweeping the country — the pre- | be “a lesson to those who covet gold 


cious metal has become the status |: more than life". 1 
symbol in Deng Xiaoping's acqulsi- j. Shinty towns run by gold barons, 
tive society, „ .[ with drugs and prostitutioi rife, 
The country produced 105 tons of |, have’ sprung up near the illegal 
gold last year, the world's sixth , mines. 
largest oütput. Gold bureau officials’ | 
are offering profit returns of up to 
30 percent annually. AI 
Old mining is not without its 
own cûntrovêrsieg, Prison labour is 
often used in the state sêctor, parllc-. 
ularly in rerhoté provinces ‘such 48 
Tibet! Noone knows how much 
Produced ih ‘illegal private minés, 


HINESE archaeologists 
claim ta have utearthed one 
' of thé world’a most magmificent ' 
! antiguitiea, a shroud made froii ' 
, thousandêè of pieces of jade In 
„which a king was buried more ' : 
than 2,000 yearş ago: :  '' 


People in Chumarleb, a remote 
county in the northwest province of | #ğs 
Qinfhal;, report the arrival of thou |, 

: sands’ of goldmihers, Hundrede 
prospect at a time for gold, carrying 

ı machetes or machine-guns; ahd the 

| local ‘police force of 40 officers is 
powerless. 8 

One’ ënterprisihg group of gold 
1 giiigglers fro a stateowned minê 

' | evaded the” attention’ ‘of security 
guards by concealing the gold in a 
coffin, which was actémpahied by |: 
moùriers arid 4 flhéral bind. Ohce 

. safely oütside; ' the’ ptocestlon |. 

, stopped and the “corpse” scrambled’ 
out ااا‎ sûme eli his pockdts 

. weighed down with gold. 7 ' ' 

' ` But some of thê grimmest tiles 

, conie frbm statê nines ûoni the Tib- 

etan pliteau, Wherê political prigon- | 
erd’ are’ sed ‘as’ cheap’ labollr. 

: B hai ùf being forded 

rk in primitivé conditlons't 

göld and other rare metals, 
uranlum, lithium’ and 


j RO-INDEPENDENCE rebels ji 
eekinıg international public. 
i ly kidnapped sevenı western ` ك‎ 
i wildlife reaearchere; including 
: İ fûur'Biitons and a pr t 
itovê ë' |' German womafi, ifıd sevêtal ' 
!giminlieu.'  ''’ idoneiian'icieiatista; in'a te-' 
` High gold consumption rëllécts’ |' mûte valley In'Ifan Jaya, the '' ' 
: the traditional falth''iii gold ‘Hs 'd öHesî i half of the island of |: 
, hedge against Jlafiatlon. 'Nêarly 40 |' Néw Gùinea;'All tie hostages'are' | 
pêr cênt' of' Clhinése e) | sild to be în géod health 


[ burrowed into the mountains. 

„Throughout Asia the affluent 
iféstyle of the emerging economic 
gers haş boosted demand for gold, 
but Chia is' now the world's biggéat 
Market, Estimates of gold consump’ 
tion arê ù Hiigh as 250 tons yearly. 
A populer rêstaurant in Guang- 


zhou offers ' "goldén banquets", 


Gueats may select’ abalone 


carat gold leaf. 0 
The gold industry has be 
Paradigm of the new China) 
. oases’ bf prospéfity are expandi 

LSYen İn poorer provinces, but in 


4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Thuggery taints Palestine election 


Shyam Bhatia in 
Salfit, West Bank 


N THE renıote West Bank town 
| of Salfit, parliamentary candidate 

Khamis al Hammadl was address- 
ing a rally when five armed men in- 
terrupted his speech. After 
identifying themselves as members 
of the Palestine secret police, they 
arrüsted Hammad's canpaign man- 
ager and'~hustled _ him off the 
podium into a waiting Tar-No 
(lared to interfere. 

The raid came as no surprise to 
the voter's of Salfit. For weeks, ınany 
of their favourite candidates have 
complained of threats antl hau'ass- 
ment from supporters of PLO chair- 
man Yasser Arafat. Unlike some 
larger West Bank towns, Salfit has 
orly one seat in the §8member 
legislative council to be elected on 
Saturday. 

“Arafat wants his man to win this 
sent,” charges Hammad. “They are 
using all kinds of methods to ensure 
thatonly their candidate will win the 
majority of the votes.” 

His canıpaign manager, Thamin 
Badah, was taken by police to Jeri- 
clo last week from where he has, to 
all intents and purposes, disap- 
peared, At first Palestine police de- 
nied the arrest had anything to do 

with the election, saying Badah 
“knew of a plan to assassinate a 
leading Palestinian official". After 
protests from İnternational ob- 
servers monitoring the election, the 
police claimed Baclah was arrested 
for “incitement”, 


a photo-opportunity in his persona) 
election campaign. 

Perhaps tht biggest shock stems 
from Ihe choice of planning minis 
ter, Nabil Shaath, to represent the 
millant Lown of Khan Yunis in the 
southern Gaza Strip. Unlike the 
puverly-slricken residents, who are 
renowned (or their defiance of the 
Israeli army, Shaath is a millionaire, 

“What is this niıan's revoluti 
backgruund?" asks Ziad Saleh, an 
unemployed engineer. “When our 
children were in the streets throw- 
ing stones, his chilklren were shop- 
ping in London and Paris,” 

In a free aııd fair election, Khan 
Yunis families say unpopular candi- 
dates like Shaath would never be 
cleetecl. But they have no illusions 
that Arafat will do his best to guar- 
antec a favourable outcome, 

Under suclı circumstances, inter. 
national observers recruited by the 
European Union and others will 
have their work cut out. The 
Swedish head of the European ob- 
servers’ team, Carl Lidbom, was the 
author of a strongly worded protest 
last month that drew attention to the 
political manipulation of the elec- 
toral process to suit Arafat's sup 
porlers. 

"These elections are important 
because they will determine whether 
the future Palestinian regime is a 
dictatorship or a clemocracy,”" says a 
Jerusaleın-based Palestinian aca- 
demic. "What we have seen so lar 
sugygesls the [uture ia tilling to 
wards a diclatorslip. 

“For years, we have clreamerl of a 
Britislı-style parliament where gov’ 
ernmenl and opposition shout al 
each other withoul fear of being 
arresledl, 1 suspect we will eıxl up 


aspirations and Arafat's own desires 
do not necessarily overlap. This 
weekend's elections are for both a 
legislative council and the presr 
dency. Arafat and his supporters 
wil win with an overwhelnıing ma- 
jority, nat least because all the main 
opposition parties arc boycotting 
the election. The 73-year-old leader 
of the Palestinian Women's Move- 
ment, Saımiha Khalil, is the only 


cities of Hebron and Tulkarm, two 
Arafat lieutenants, Abbas Zaki and 
Hakkam Balawi, have displaced 
Fatah young bloods. 

In another move that has enraged 
young Palestinians, the PLO leader 
has iacluded in his party lists those 
elderly heals of clans deemed to be 
capable of building up vote banks 
based on clan affiliations, When dis- 
appointed Fatah operatives retali- 


Lebanon and, flnally, Tunisia, Insid- 
ers are Palestinian activists from 
Gaza andl the West Bank who were 
brought up under Israeli occupation 
and take credit for the iıuıtifada. They 
paid dearly to end the Israeli occu- 
pation and paved the way for {he re- 
turn of the outsiders. 

For most young andl enthusiastic 
insiders, men like Qrcia are pulilical 
parasites who have cashed in on (lie 


2 4 " 8 1 : ith û |bber-stamp par- 
1 f the Pal Palestinian who “dares" to run | ated by announcing that they would j suffering of thei own peuple. Onc | with a subdued, ru 2 

tine Pe 0 ey the against “President” Arafat. run aş independents, Arafat warned | of the most cited cases centres un liament typical ol ایا ا‎ 

Commu nist Partly. His home town of But even the knowledge that his j he would kick the rebels out of his | the gimmick staged by Qreia afler Hunıan rights aclvocates say 


Salit, known ss the Little Kremlin, 
has always been a stronghold of 
Palestinian communists, 

Jn such a constituency Arafat's 
hand-picked Fatah nominee, Alımed 
Deek, has little hope of winning. But 
Arafat believes lıe cannot afford to 
lose. That is why his supporters are 
patrolling the streets of Salfit at 
night to tear down the election 
posters of rivals. Hammad belicves 
he is the latest victim in this cam- 
paign of intimidation, but he still 


Arafat regime has already shown 
signs of dictatorship by cracking 
down on journalists and human 
riglıts activists. Last monlh Arafat 
ordered the arresl of newspaper edi 
tor Maher Alnmi for refusing to run 
a frontpage story about tlie PLO 
chairman. Alami e days 
under inlerrogalian in lericl0. 

A week later, Aralal ordered the 
arrest of prominent human rights 
aclivist Basscm Bid, who led the 
canıpaign for the editor's release. 


party is bound to win has not 
stopped Arafat from tampering. 
Many Fatah activists successful in 
election primaries discovered that 
he had personally intervened to ex- 
clude them from the party list. New 
lists were drawn up and priorily 
given to Fatah veterans who accom- 
panied the PLO leader back from 
exile in Tunis, 

In Jerusalem, the party list is 
headed by Ahmed Qreia, one of the 
architects of the Oslo Accord with 


Israel withdrew its solcliers (rorn 
Bethlehenı, 

Palestinian families in a nearby 
refugee camp spent a night denol- 
ishing (he barbed wire fence Israel 
erected around them. Next ınorniny 
Qreia arrived, accompanied by tele- 
vision crews. Refugee familivs 
thought he was visiing (hem as û 
show of solidarity, but bodygunrcls 
refused to let them shake his hand. 
The cameras filmed him as he made 
a show of pulling down a few 


Paik the Fatah lists will lose a 
lot of their power," says Salwa Hu- 
dayb, of the Palestinian Women's 
Moverneuıt, wlıo hacl hopecl to run 
on Fatah's Jerusaleın list, “The new 
faces are in no sense representative, 
They were chosen ancl not elected." 
Her bilter reaction highlights ten- 
sions between what the Palestinians 
describe as the “outside versus the 
inside", 

The outside inckıdes those Pales- 


hopes “the will of the people will Î Israel who, until recently, served as | tinian leaders who have spent the | strancls of barbecl wire; once ihe | — The Obserper 
prevail". the minister of economic affaira in Û past four decades in the diaspora | filming eıtcled, he left. Now Palen HR; pê 16 
The problenı is that the people's Î Arafat's cabinet. In the West Bank | wandering in Egypt, Jordan, Syria, | tinians understancl the visll was only | Washington و‎ 


Mexican drug lord captured | Italy presides over EU without a leader 


decided... . . 


TET 


1 1 Since parllament is so tions wiih party leaders and 
lta BR MOI E ا و ا‎ Jom Hooper ln Rome divided, the only choice appears | others, Trend Scala is 
NE of Mexico's most notorious Last March, US Attorney General ‘TNOW aeemas certain that to be between a return to the expected 0 appoint mediator 
drug lords, a fugitive on the | Janet Reno put him on the FBI's 10 Italy will be unable to provide polls and an idea first put for- : to 0 2 er a cross-pariy 
FBT's 10 mostwanted list was be- | Most Wanted list. The Mexican gov Î the European Union with more ward by the former prime minis- e herê . down the 
hind bars in the United States on j ernment had offered a $1 nıillion re- | than token leadership for much | ter, Silvio Berlusconi. This ا‎ e 
Monday after eluding authorities on | ward for his arrest and the US | of ita six-month presidency. envisages the formation of an sk o! be û aot be the frst 
both sides af the border for years. government had offered $300,000. The head of state, Oacar Luigl | all-embracing government of saying this aT held elec 
The arrest of Juan Garcia Abrego Garcia Abrego was arrested on | Scalfaro, hagan talks this week national unity, carrying out insti- e n o : 
in northern Mexico and his deporta- Î Sunday in Villa de Juarez, a small | aimed atewaolving his country’s tutional reforma. 8 raji ا‎ 0 
tion to Houston was an enormous | town about 35 miles northeast of the | latest political crisis. But even on President Scalfaro is loath to But aly, wi 2 leisure 
victory for .Mexico, coming after | industrialised city of Monterrey. the most optimistic projections call an election while fundamen- Poe lures, E 0 
criticism that widespread corrup- He faces a 26-count indictment on | Italy will not have a new govern- | talissues such as Mr Berlus- 0 n 
tion has prevented the government | charges including drug trafficking, | ment before early March — and | coni'a control of the medla remain e ا‎ reprenmtnt 1 2 
from halting the flow of narcotics | money laundering and murder. the gap could stretelı to May. unresolved. A former Christan | are E 
into the US. Presldent Ernesto Zedillo moved The prime minister, Lamberto | Democrat, the head of state has they ba a e 
His deportation to face charges in | to extradite the drug lord to the US j Dini, who had tendered his rea- ` |j been accused of trying to leave el more ta choose a 
the US “1s important as a signal that ڼ‎ because “his remaining in the cour’ j ignatlon at the end of last yeaf, dime for the re-emergence of a Pp 0 E and 
internationel cooperation can break | try would he inconvenient,” sald a | confirmed his decision on broad-based party, like the old cal 2 e im By dt hou 0 
the forınerly impenetrable shield | government statement. The FBI | Thursday last week — only 12 Christian Democrats. e 2 تجا‎ hon e 
held by the narco-tratfickers," said | says Garcia Abrego was born in the | days after Italy took over the Mr Berlusconi’s idea has won pe lam 5 rae: 
Bob Weiner, spokesman for the | border town of La Paloma, Texas, | leadership of the EU. He sald he | a cautious welcome from ا‎ ir lays il 1. 
White House office of National | and is an American citizen. . | could no longer count on the Massimo D'Alema, the leader of a کا‎ all have 0 
Drug Control Policy. .. | .: The Gulf cartel, headquartered in | fragile-parliamentary majorlty Itnly’s main leftwing party, the Presi a o Bi 1t. 
Garcia Abrego, aged 51, the re- | the border city of Matamoros on the | which had kept hiş non-party : ' ex-communist PDS..He told call an e E April e 4 
puted head of the Gulf cartel, Mex- i Gulf of Mexico, was created in 1984. | government of technocrats in. . | party members they must be could wel EU haa fective" 
ico's. second, most, powerful drug | It is believed to sınuggle hundreds | power— against the odda —~ for. | open to a “democratic compro- May before e EU! E 
.| organisation after the Juareg cartel, | of tons-of Colombian cocaine, into | almost a year. Mr Dini will head | mise" with Mr Berlusconi and.. | leadership. 1 RE 
haa been linked to top Mexican offl: | the US each year by bribing Mëxk | a caretaker administration while | the centre-right. . 1. N ERE 414 . 
` LSala.aecused of corruption, Inchid- | canofficlala AP ۰ wr ture la: ` After a firat round of consulta. | German woes, page 2 
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Tutu, seeker 
after truth 


O NE problenı facing the South 
African government in settny 
up the Truth Commission wos 
that those beat qualified by virtue 
of their commitment to democra- 
tlc and libertarlan principle had 
been victims of the security for- 
ces (he comnHsalon would inyes- 
tlgate, writes David Beresforll, 

The man responsiblc for 
setting up the commission, the 
Justice minlater, Dullah Omar, 
was one sıich target. A gangster 
was ance hired hy the aparthcid 
government to replace Mr Omar’s 
heart tablets with poison, 

Amilitary assnssinatlon trlecl 
to scare Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu off by planting a baboons 
foetua at his front door, But he 
was anı inspired, if obvious, 
choice as “Mr Truth" to chair 
the comnmnssion, 

During apartheid, the arch- 
bishop was seen by critics — 
mistakenly — as somcthing of a 
chaplain-general to the African 
National Congress. Since maj- 
ority rule, the Nabel prizewinner 
has demonstrated his indepen- 
«lence, criticising ANC politicians 
for riding the “gravy train". 

A man of Indubitnble faith, he 
doen not offer unquestioning 
service to the Almighty. (“It is 
«quite right to ask God, why," he 
nasured survivors of the Chriut- 
mas flnocls in KwiZulu-Natal.) 

The other 18 commissioners 
appointed by President Mandeln 
represent, if not the gercat, then 
at least a fair sample of the good 
In civil society, They include puy- 
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to place the police commanders 
under surveillance. 

The allegations resulted in a pre- 
dictable storm. The head of the NIA 
issued furious denials and the 
deputy president, Thabo Mbeki, an- 
nounced a presiclential conırnission 
to investigate the claims. 

Superficially, the scandal seemed 
a case of anı intelligence ngency ex- 
ceeding its mandate. But there are 
grounds for suspecling a more Cont 
plex stury lies behinncl it. 

Tlıe former captain Coetzee is fa- 
mous as the man wlio blew the "hit 
scıuad scanclal" in the 198ûs, clisclos- 


(which he denies) while being ques- 
tioned about his responsibility for 
the Mxenge murder. The investigate 
ing officer who questioned him is a 
former security policeman acting on 
the orders of Major General Karel 
“Suiker” Britz. 

The general, wlio now heads the 
National Priority Crimes unit, is for- 
mer conıuınander of the notorious 
murcler squads — units with Ları- 
genlial involvement in lıit squad 
activities, Gen Brilz has û spectacu- 
larly poor record in solving political 
crimes, One such crime he investi- 
gated ancl failed to solve was an at- 


ing the existence of governmeut- | tempt to assassinate Capt Coetzee, chologists and lawyers with 
sanctioned assassination units Or is the NIA spying on the po- 0 rights Sneed 
among the police. lice? Certainly, the force has be- The commission will oversee 

Capt Coetzee, who joined the | cone so corrupt through the | three committees! one on 
African National Congress after hiş | apartheid years that the NIA would | “human righta vloladona”, with 
confessions and was recruited to | be justified in treating it as a poten- | the task of uncovering “the truth"; 
the NÎA, has been the target of ef | tlal threat to rational security. a second on amnesty; and a 
forts by his former police col- Whatever the truth, the contin- | third investigating reparations. 
leagues to exact retribution. He has Î ued presence of the "Old Guard” in The government is sinking 
survived at least two assassination | the security forces is an albatross | substantial resources into the 
attempts and amear tactics. around the neck of South Africa's | commlasion, at a time of ex- 

Is the latest spy scandal another | brave new society. The need for lib- | treme financial stringency. It will 
such attempt to smear Capt Coet | eration from it is widely recognised | have a staff of at least 150, and 
zee? He iş alleged to have made the | — hence the project of polygraph- Î run for two yeara at arı expected 
admission of spying on the police | testing police commanders. cost of £20 million. 


Nigerian authorities to curb the 
fraudsterë, have led law enforce- 
ment agencies to suggest that there 
is high-level involvement by the mil- 
itary regime. . : 

The Nigerians, mostly related by 
tribe, operate like terrorist cells, 
"They all know one another,” says 
the Yard's Nigerian fraud expert, 
Det-Insp-David- Grinnion:‘ Fhose-ar-- 
rested cdr only identify thelr Imme- 
diate contact in Lagos, usually a 


marg now they are slick and sophis- 
ticdted. The writers claim to be se- 
„ior civil servants, usually in the 
‘National Petroleum Corporation. 
` They leave no doubt that their invi- 
, tation is to participate In transfer- 
ring stolen money, 
Thoşe who go to Lagos to get 
thelr money back can risk more than 
--their-lost-investment--British—busi=- 
nessman David Rollinigs was shot 
dead in his Lagoa hotel room in 1991; 


Operating from Mayfair accom- 
modation addresses, the Oke crew 
worked for. “Chief'. Fred Akosa ‘in 
Lagos. Scotland Yard has issued an 
international arrest warrant but 
osai8-Unlikely-to beextradited—— 
Foreign victims, wlio responded 
to the letters, wer first relieved of 


$3,000 each as a consultaicy fee by | chief’ ‘The body of an American victim was 
Oke, who claimed to be an agent of Sheffield businessman Lawrence |: dimpéil outside his hotel. UK busi: 

the Central Bank of Nigeria, which | Martin has no doubts about qffléial | riesamart' Patrick Hillman was res- 
. would process a blocked payment of |: collusion. He was met by anı official | cued from kidnappers in 1992, 
„32040 millon. Timousine and whisked into the Min’ Î And now there is a new "sting" — 


Oncè hooked, the victims were | istry of ‘Defence headquarters In |" police are investigatihg several come 


needed to .be ‘pald to engure the 
money left Nigeria. 2 

Oke's gssoclates, Victor Boulter 
and Victor Watson, posed as banl 
managers, using the İdentitles .of 
real bak offlclals in ‘London and 


were "actors" who had brtbed theif Î be the result of Nigerian govérnment 
way into an empty office. ۰ . ! | geizucesor cûvért CIA operations. 

„ Martin points out that the British |’' ' Viétims afe. shown a'-blbék of 
military’ attaché Would find it o ' blackened paper. One note off the 
difficult than he lid to enter thê mi | top is rêmoved aid, after’: being 
itary ‘headquarters: “The” govern’ | treated, it ia revealed as 4 genuine 


New. York. : =» . | went kıiow whio it is, they amile on | $100 bill. The victims then hand 
. „ Fraud, with drug trafficking; aré | it gulte benignly. Its’ a' véry good Î ‘over up ‘to 100000 special 
o e in the اا‎ n re ange. he j e to cleanse the rëۍt‎ of tig 
: Afjea's pol Nigerian officidls this, ; miilloh” stash. Natur 
riehest state. The sheer scaleof thd | . Fivê years ago; "tlie letter viere Rt on o 


jars ago; "thi . trunk’ ,contains not monê! 
| full of mis4pellings: andpoor gram- |: japer. ~The Observer 


"hut 


operations, anid ihe fallure of thé 


e 1‏ 2 8 ا 
Nine Inkatha members were killed duriı rotest outside ANC hı‏ . . 
in 1994, Those responsible are not up for amnesty ng a protest outside eadquarters‏ 


told of an unexpected problem and Û Lagos. He paid £54,000 ih "commis: | plaints ' invol supposed ' trunks 
. enticed’ tu London 'to meget Akosa; | sions” after sighing a phoiiey print- I: N ufc eae tot of 
The usual story was that tax or ã | ing contract with an’army ‘colonel; | $100 'bills discoloured so that they 
bribê ~— £250,000 in one case — |: Nigerian police clalnied the ‘officials | cannot be used, The mimorıey | said to 


Spy scandal fuels calls for purge 


Before the massacre ,. 


group, the Association of Victims of 
Unsolved Apartheil Atrocities, 
threatening constitutional litigation 
to stop il. 

Even civil rights lawyers who 
have devoted their careers to fight- 
ing the crimes of apartlıeid question 
what can be gained by reopening 
the wounds of the apartheid era. 
But a new spy scandal offers fresh 
ammunition to (hose who believe 
the Truth Cumınission has a critical 
role to play in liberating the country 
from its past, 

The scandal developed earlier 
this month when the cuuntry's 
largest newapaper group, Indepen- 
dent Newspapers — owned by the 
Irish tycoon Tony O'Reilly — 
claimed to have uncovered evidence 


that the National Intelligence 
Agency (NIA) was spying on police 
commanders. 


The reports quoted Mr Fivaz as 
confirming that several of his senior 
commanders had complained they 
were under surveillance by mysteri- 
ous agents, He also “confirmed” that 
a member of the NIA, Dirk Coetzee, 
had confessed to one of his officers 
that he had been given instructions 


igerian scam targets thousands 


was warned it was a fraud, Another 
victim handed over £20,000 wlıen he 
was called at 2am and told that the 
man with the plan was in jail and 
needed to bribe the guards to escape. 
In-a-public-warning-last_August,- the. 
Nigerian authorities described the 
losers as “both villains and victims", 


“They are blinded by greed.” 
The bait is usually a third of the 


lan government on a contract dellb- 


of Nigeria. Of course, there is no 


A Yard detective puts it more bluntly: 


proceeds from ripping off the Niger- 


erately. overinvolced by corrupt 
civil servants who need an overseas 
. bank account to get the money out 


corftract and’ there are ıo blocked 
funida. The only ones belng ripped 
off are the greedy victims, who pro- 
ceed to part with ınoney for bribes, 
taxes, fees and “expenses”, like ex! 
pensive suits and watches, to expe; 
dite the payoff Last month's 
coinvictlons of former insurance bro: 
ker Matthew' Oke, who pleaded 
guilty, was the third succesê in a 
year. by Fraud Squad “detectives 
against those’ in . London who’ run 
the frauds for “Mr'Bigs” in Lagos. 


South Africa is to reopen 
old wounds through 

its Truth Commission, 
writes David Beresford 
in Johannesburg 


HEN phutographs in the 

South African press last 

month showed the police 
chief leering at the carnera from 
what appeared to be an electric 
chair, it was an occasion to recall 
the lesson Irom John 8:32: "The 
truth shall ınake you free." It was 
not San Quentin's "Old Sparky” that 
had Commissioner George Fivaz in 

ils culls, but a lie-detector. . 

The scene was staged by Mr 
Fivaz, not 1o clear himself of any 
allegation of wrong-doing, but to 
smooth the way for other force cont- 
manders of more (lubious reputa- 
tion to be subjected to trial by 
electronic ordeal, 

But nothing more has been heard 
or seen of the great purge by poly- 
graph. The police public relations 
department say force commanders 
are reassessing the financial costs, 

Yetit might be said that strapping 
security chiefs to electrodes is not 
only expensive, but redundant, 
since the day of the great liedetec- 
lor test is at hand. The long-awaited 
Truth Commission inquiring into 
atrocities and conspiracies of the 
apartheid era is lo start its investiga- 
tions at the end of this month. 

The advent of the trutlı-telling ex- 
ercise is drawing mixed feelings. It 
will not, as the genocide trials in 
Rwanda and former Yugoslavia are 
intended to do, satisfy the thirst for 
retribution among victims, Evi- 
dence to the commission (to the de- 
gree it is heard in public, which is 
discretionary) will not be incrimina- 
tory, even in cases wlıere confessed 
crimes are judged too dastardly to 
merit amnesty. 

. This has led to passionate denun- 
ciations of the exercise by Ntsiki 
Biko, the widow of Steve Biko, the 
murdered Black Consciousness 
leader, and Churchill Mxenge, the 
brother of Griffiths Mxenge, a solic- 
itor also murdered by the security 
forces. They have formed a lobby 


N 


Michael Gillard on an 
internatlonal rip-off that 
plays on victims’ greed 


or fax, thousands of people all 
over Britain, picked at randord 
from directories and reference 
n received unsolicited of 
geria to be paid millions 

simply for allowing thelr bank ac: 
Counts to be used in a corrupt busİ- 
ness deal, ۴ ٤ 


The scale of this global fraud if 
stunning, În one cage, Scotland Yard 
discovered „a London account 
h which ‘$27 million had 
, owed in 18 months, Now Yard de 
ectives. have broken the biggest 
case to date with the conviction of 
people last month for their toles 
robbing 400 victims in 60 coun 
of more than £15 million. i 
Among those targeted have been 

@ judge and a former Metropolitan 
Police commissioher, ‘The biggest 
80 far, a Lebanese, parted with 


lon‘ $2.5 million afer he 


2 FE rane nouenn of geo 


1 ّ million. An American handed over 
mill 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Fortune favours 
Clinton campaign 


reimbursement under the [ndepen- 
clent Counsel Act. 

Moreover, the Clintons’ own 
private nest egg has beeıı growing 
apace thanks to economic growth 
and tlıe Wall Street booms of ıe 
past three years. Tlıeir savings, re- 
ported in 1932, totalled $862,000 in a 
conventional mixture of mutual 
funds, stocks and shares, retire- 
ment accounts, and {federal and 
slate government savings bonds. 

When they entered the White 
House, hose savings were put into 
a blind trust (which means they 
have no idea how the money is 
being invested) run by Essex In- 
vestment Management of Boston. 
Between June 1993 and September 
last year, the published returns of 
the Essex group show tliat it scored 
a 50 per cent growth in its stock 
holdings. As the most prestigious, if 
not the riclıest of private clients, the 
Clinton portfolio niay have doue 
even better. And the stock market 
rise since then suggests that the 
Clinton family savings ar'e now close 
to $1.5 million. 

Against this, they owed $64,800 
on the mortgage on the apartment 
left lo them when Hillary's father 
died. Just before that bequesl, a 
local Arkansas resident named Jack 
Schuster came generously to the 
Clintons’ rescue when it was noted 
that (hey owned no home at all. He 
handed them the cleeds to a rut 
down, two-bedroom house just Op- 
posite Clinton's boyhood home in 
Litlle Rock. Legally valued at just 
$12,242, lhe house lıas a leaky roof, 
and local estate agents tactfully call 
it “a handyman's special", But al 
least there is a home for them to go 
to. 


The US this week 
Martin Walker 


N EXTRAORDINARY hare 

was started last week by 

Mioney Magazine, whicli 
added up the ever-mounting legal 
fees of the Clintons and assessed 
their known wealth and salary, and 
concluded that they are about to be- 
come the first bankrupts to inhabit 
the White House. The president's 
press secretary, Mike McCurry, 
backed up the yarn, confirming that 
the president and first lady were in- 
deed in financial hot water. 

‘Then in his first formal press con- 
ference in five months Clinton him- 
self joined in. Asked if bankruptcy 
indeed loomed, he replied, “1 have 
never adclecd it all up, but that's prob- 
ably right", He went on to say it was 
far worse for' those of his staff who 
had no special legal defence funds 
to help them pay {or their own 
lawyers. Indeed, Hillary Clinton's 
chief of staff, Margaret Williams, 
wlıo lıas been repeatedly grilled by 
the Senate committee investigating 
Whitewater, is in dire financial 
straits. 

“Our problemı is (hat we are con- 
siderecl agents of an elected official 
and so cannot solicit money," says 
Michael Carclozo, who runs the 
Clintons’ legal defence trust fund, to 
which donations are limited to a 
maximunı $1,000. “No direct mall. 
No fund raisers. No Barbra 
Streisand concerls. We cannot even 
advertise our address or phone 
number, All the money has to come 
in over' the transom." 

However much public sympathy 
they may wring from all this, Bill 
and Hillary Clinton are uot officially 
bankrupt. Nor are they ever likely 
to be, whatever the scale of the legal 
bills they now face as they battle the 
tide of Whitewater scandal. Al- 
though the president's legal ex- 
pense trust has raised only $865,000 
so far, against legal fees estimated 
to be rising by more than $1 million 
a year, the Clintons’ personal 
lawyer, David Kendall, has said that 
the full bil will not be, presented 
until the case İs over, 

Although his usual billing rate ls 
$400 per hour (more than three 


cal insurance, lhe Gallo family has 
also given $50,000 to the Clinton re- 
election campaign. 

Gramm has received $440,000 
from the National Rifle Association, 
the main arm of the gun lobby, and 
another $140,000 fron the American 
Meclical Association, in gratitude for 
his role in defeating ihe Clinton 
health reform plan. Apart from re- 
placing Clinton in the White House, 
Grammı's great political mission af 
lhe moment is (o overturn (he bi 
orl assaull weapons which Clinlon 
signecl into law {wo yeurs ago. 

Thıe gap belween these Big Tlree 
— Clinton, Dole and Gramm — incl 
Ihe Republican also-rans is remark- 
ably wide. The highest clonation 1o 
the former Tennessee governor, 
Taınar Alexaucler, was $83,00) frum 
u home town properly compuny. Ihe 
larges!l single clonation of riglil wing 
firebrand Pat Buchanan was $10,000 
from a Nebraska theme park family, 
and Senator Richard Lugar's mest 
generous backers were {he Eli Lilley 
pharmaceutical company, basecl in 
his lome state of Indiana. 

More Ilhan $100 million has al 
realy becn raised for Ihis year's 
presileutial race by the various can- 
didates, led by Clinton whose $26 
million war chesl in (he largest 
amount yct raised by an incumbent 
presiclent this early in the campaign- 
ing season. He may even be on 
equal footing with the multi-million- 
aire Steve Forbes, who says he is 
ready to spend $25 million on his 
presidential bid. 

The presidential race is just the 
tip of the financial iceberg in the 
best democracy money can buy, 
The 1992 election season in House, 
Senate and presidential races cost 
more than $1.1 billion, according to 
figures by the federal election com- 
mission. 

In this context, it seems appropri- 
ate that the Parker Brothers game 
corporation has just issued a licence 
far a new Washington version of 
that grand old classic, Monopoly. 


between votes and money. “Is a 
package deal between politicians 
and their backers. You are getting 
their patrons when you elect them," 
said Charles Lewis, director of the 
Centre and author of the new honk. 
“To be perfectly blunt, it gives the 
impression that legislation is being 
bought and soll. The presidential 
campaign is nol so ınuch a beauty 
conlest or a horse race, but instead 
a giant auction, in which nmulli-milr 
lion dollar interesls compete to in- 
fluence and gain access to the 
president." 

Lewis suggests that the real polit- 
ical battle of the 1996 presidential 
campaign will be between Wall 
Street, the gun lobby and the Cali- 
fornia wine industry. These are, le 
claims, the three biggest financial 
backers of Clinton, and (he Republi- 
can candidates, Senators Phil 
Graınm and Bob Dole, respectively. 

Clinton has received more than 
$107,000 from the Goldman Sachs 
finance house alone, as we might 
expect (rom the investment firm 
which provided the president with 
his treasury secretary, Bul Clinton 
has also been close to tlie money, 
Back in 1984, one of his main 
donors in Arkansas was John Gui: 
freund of Solomon Brothers. 


LINTON, and the Democra- 
tic party, have done rather 
well from NationsBank, 
which in October 1994 lent the 
straitened Democrats $3.5 million at 
a favourable rate of interest when 
the party was straining every nerve 
to cling on to ita congressional ma- 
jority agalnst the Republican surge. 
The loan was Issued two weeks ater 
Clinton signed into law a bill which 
NationsBank badly wanted, allow- 
ing it and other large banks to duck 
the expense of opening a formal 
branch in every state where they do 
buainesa. 
Dole has received $381,000 from 
the Gallo. wine-makiag family of Cal 
ifornia, which paid another $790,000 


Liberal proud 
of his enemies 


OBITUARY 
Mike Synar 


IKE SYNAR. a liberal Demo 

cral who was elected lo Corr 
gress cighl times by 1 Cmservalive 
and largely rural district of Okla 
homa. hits diel ul brain cancer aged 
45. By fir Ihe most liberal of any De- 
mocralic Congressman in (he South, 
and one of the most liberal in his 
party, he sat fur Ihe region of Okla- 
homa arouncl (he town of Muskogee. 
inspiration of (e patriulic, anti-lippy 
and pro-Vietknam war song of the 
1960s I'nı An Okie Irom Muskogee. 

He firsl won election to Corr 
yresg, almost Iresh fron law schuol, 
in 1978, and hell the seal until 1%. 

“If you can judge a man by the en 
emis lv makes, I'm pretly proud of 
mine," Synar use(l to say, ticking 
on his fingers the list of his sworn 
foes. “I you don't like fiyghiting fires. 
clon'l be a fireman. And if you don't 
Hike canting Lough voles, clon’t be 4 
congresanan,” 

He was for gun control, and the 
National Rifle Assovialion swore r€” 
venge. He was an ا‎ campaigner 
against cigaretle aclvertising 
sales lo {cenagers, and the tobacco 
lobby hated him. He was also 4 pa 
sionate environmentalist in an 
modus. state, a E 2 
alvocate for campaign ا‎ 
form, and rude about the Christiat 
Coalition. : 

After losing the Democratic, pr 
mary in 1994, he did not give up po, 
litical life. President . Clinton 
appointed .him to the Bankruptcy 
Review Commission, and he WAS 
about to take up a new job as a kind. 
of global ambassador for the inter |. 
national telecomntunicatons 
when the brain cancer was: 


Until he began to receive the 
presidential salaı'y of $200,000 a 
year (plııs $50,000 for expenses and 
$100,000 for travel expenses), Bill 
Clinton had never earned more than 
{he $35,000 a year paid to hin as 
governor of Arkansas. But the ex- 
penses were good. In fiscal year 
1988, the taxpayers of Arkansas 
paid $783,116.33 to uphold the gov- 
ernor’s life style, maintain his man- 
sion and grounds, and provide a 
12-man security slaff. 

Still, the pay check was indu- 
bitably small. Mrs Clinton made up 
for that, earning more than $200,000 
iu her final year as a partner at the 
Rose law flrm. Even so, a total 
worth of $1.5 million for two Yale 
law graduates as they approach 50 
is modest, Some of thelr Yale class- 
mates now make more than that 
each year. 

The Clintons have never been in 
politics for the money. But they will 
do well enough from the life none 
the less. On his retirement, whether 
after this year's election or after the 
election of 2000, Bill Clinton will be 
entitled to a presidential pension 
equivalent to his salary. He will also 


times the $120 per hour Mrs Clinton | qualify for a full Arkansas state pen- | to his private charity, the Dole Foun- | Under the Washington rules, nosed last July. wih. a. tanê 
used to charge at the Rose law | sion, because each of the 12 years | dation. The relationship between | players may buy the White House A popular man, 1 غ‎ 

firm), few of his colleagues at the | he, served as governor qualifies for Î Dole and the Gallo family began | or the Capitol. garish ties, he had 4 Bi Cir 

i Washington bar expect Kendall to | three years of pension rights, and | when he lobbied the Bureau of Alco- Incidentally, don’t just blame the | humour. When asked by bl 
be too precise about his fees. To | the two years as attorney-general | hol, Tobacco and Firearms to let | politicians. The voters are in on the | ton during the 1992 campaign he | 


' haye been the president's personal 


counts for double pension rights. : | them change the wording of the la- |. game too, In Oakland, California, to 


| counsel is A distinct and bankable All of this is picayune by compari: | bels on their cheaper, bottles from | increase voter turnout in the off | practice presidential debate e 

, accolade in the profession. In the, Î son with thé cost and scale pf the | “bulk process" to “secondary fer- | year municipal elections last No- | came in wearing gigantic fase &.: 
past, all private, presidential .legal | business of politics, A new survey of | mentation before bottling”. | vember, those who turned up at the | and speaking in falsettq. . . 
bills have been negotlated down to | the main campaign, donors by the. | The Gallo family’s gratitude, fo | polls were. rewarded by a sheaf of | wt 

, whatever flgure hag, been raised by. | Centre for Publc Ialegrity, puk- |. Dole mas reinforced in 1986, when İ' coupons offering discount prices on, | Martin Walker ااا‎ 

: the . legal defence, fuud,, And, of |: shed ii book form last week as | he steered an amendment through Î: oll, changes and hams,, and frat | ww o, E 
|; course, If. nq indictments arg, sever |: The, Buying. Of The President, iş | a tax reform bill which saved the. |. ment by a chiropractor. Pulling that | Michaet Lynn Synar, pallttclan, bor? 1 
e down, most of the Clintoris’, |, filed. with infriguing . Information | family an estimated’ $100 miltion in, |; voting machine lever can be a great, |. October 17, 1950; dled January. 
! legal fees: will. probably! gurljfş, for, l, about the symbiotic, relatiqnshlp strain, E , < Î 1986. | ES 


eã . inheritance faxep. By, way ,of politi. 
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Opposition peers step in to 
rescue divorce law shake-up 


wani to minimise bitterness in cli- 
vorce. But one of the objectives that 
we will have to look at is to recog- 
mise that it is better still to save the 
ınarriage in the first place." 

Later Lord Mackay said there 

was no evidence in the divorce fig- 
ures since the 1969 Act that relying 
on fault had in any way been a "re- 
straining factor on the incidence of 
divorce”. But Baroness Young, 
warning “this isnt a matter which 
those of us who feel strongly will 
allow to drop.” said she woulcl car- 
sider returning at a later stage with 
proposals to introrluce the concept 
of fault into the bill if the Lortl Chan- 
cellor did not produce his own. The 
vommiftee silage was adjourned 
unfil later this month. 
@ The Government is to funtl pilot 
achemes to prepare couples [ar nıar- 
tiage İn gı altempît 1o steım the rising 
tide of clivor'ces, writes Clare Dyer. 

A spokeswoman for the Lorcl 
Chancellor sail he was pledging 
hundreds of thousanls of pounds tn 
try uut schemes designetl to reduce 
the mıımber' anl cast of marrige 
breakclowıs. These would inctutle 
marriage preparalion projects andl 
ıiethncls nf encouraging couples 
wliose marriages hit trouble 1o gn 
for' counseling early enough lb sive 
the relationship. 

Organisations sueh as Relate will 
be invited le bid for contracts tn 
carry out pilet prejecls. Relat il- 
rearly does same marrige prepara- 
tion counselling where the femal 
exisls, but few couples are aware ul 
the service. 

The proposal cones frum Ihe 
interdepartmental working pariy on 
marriage, sel up last July lo iflenlify 
couples’ neerls for guidauce ancl 
support. 

Announcing the move in the 
Lords last week, Lord Mackay said 
that the working party wanted to en- 
courage innovation and variety, be- 
cause one service would not suit the 
needs of every couple, It was un- 

clear, for example, whether the needs 
of step-families and ethnic minority 
families were being met at present. 


Legal sources also believe the 


Michael Howard, the Home Sec- 


national obligations'— but the pub- 
lic disclosure of the UNHCR 


For the first time a UNHCR 


“We believe some aspects of the 


plans to weaken the appeal rights of 
asylum seekers tear up undertak- 
ings given by the Government to 
the UN human rights committee, 


retary, has repeatedly argued that 
his new asylum legislation and ac- 
companying restrictions’ on’ benefit 
claims do not conflict with inter- 


position shows this is disputed at 
. the highest levels. 


spokesman also publicly voiced 
concerns over Mir Howard's pro- 
posed new legal restrictions on the 
rights of asylum seekers. Ray 
Wilkinson, UNHCR spokesman, 
sall he agreed that the Govern- 
ment néeded to address abuses of 
the asylum procedures, but he 
volcecl concern that several aspécts 
af the current legislation would pè- 
nalise genuine asylum sèekers as 
„ well as bogus ones. 


blll are focused on restricting fic- 
cess to the asylum process rather 
than actually helping applicants. 
This may make it difficult for get- 
ulne refugeés to enter the process.” 


Rebecca Smithers 


HE unlikely saviour of the Gov- 

ernment's plans to shake up the 
clivorce laws appeared in the guise of 
the Opposition last week, as the 
shadow Lord Chancellor sail he ex- 
pectecl the majority of Labour peers 
to support the reforms, 

Lord Irvine af Lairg was backing 
the new Family Law Bill as it en- 
tered its committee stage in the 
House of Lords, where it was sueb- 
jected to a savage attack by Tory 
peers who fear it will under mine the 
status of marriage. 

Lord Irvine said the bill "Joes not 
in practice make divorce easier. Or 
the conirary, it strengthens the in- 
stitution of marriage nuıch more 
than the present law.” 

The rearguard campaign thireat- 
ened against the bill in the Lords, 
led by Baroness Young, involves 
some 200 anendmenls, incluling 
onê designed to sweep away the 
plan for "no fault" divorce by reinlro- 
ducing idultery aııd unreasonable 
behaviour as grounds lor (ivorce. 

Although the Government has 
imposed a two-line whip [or the bill's 
committee stage in the Lords, thr 
Lor! Chancellor, Lord Mackay, has 
pleclgecl hat peers will be allowed a 
free vote on the more seıısilive cle- 
ments of the legislation, 

Among 1hese is clause seven of 
ihe bill, which relates to the 12 
nıunths ûf “"refleclion and consirlera- 
tion” required before a divorce is 
granled. A1 the moınenl, couples 
have to wait two years, excepl irı 
"quickie" divorces. 

Governmeut business nıanagers 
last week mover swifly 1o play 
down suggestions thiıt Lord Mackay 
lıas bowed to pressure by being pre- 
pared to extend the minimum wait- 
ing time to 18 months. In the Lords, 
Lord Mackay stressed: "The Gov- 
ernment's policy on the period re- 
mains at one year.” But he made it 

clear that he would “listen carefully 
to all that is said in Parliament". 

Baroness Young told peers that 
marriage hacl to be buttressecl: “We 


UK plan ‘illegal’, says UN 


Alan Travis 


OVERNMENT plans to with- 

draw welfare benefits from 
thousands of asylum seekers from 
February 5 violate Britain's interna- 
tional treaty obligations, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees has told minlsters. 

, In behind thé scenes lobbying, 
the UNHCR has warned that the 
proposals confirmed last week by 
Peter Lilley, the Social Security Sec- 
retary, will place the United King- 
dom “squarely in violation of several 
treaty obligations, in particular Arti- - 
cle 22 of ihe UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child". 

This article says that states should 
take all appropriate measures to en- 
sure children seeking refugee status, 
whether or not they are with their 
parents, are treatecl in a humane way 
while their claims are decided. 

Asylum seekers are not allowed 
to work while their claims are con- 
sidered, and the UNHCR briefing’ 
document says the removal of bene- 
flts for most asylum seekers will "in- 
evitably expose ‘large numbers of 
individugdls, including particularly’ 


` vulnerable groups, tû the worst ef 


fects of impoverishment.” 


Yesterday's hero... Lady Thatcher warns against One Nation 


Conservatiam during her City of London lecture 


PHOTO. MARTI ARGLES 


wuılld not be forgiven for “making n 
virtue of disloyalty". 

With Mr Major away in Paris at- 
tending the memorial service for 
France's socialist president, Fran- 
çois Mitterrand, it fell to lis deputy, 
Michael Heseltine, and the party 
chairman, Brian Mawhinney, to in- 
sist that Lady Thatcher's real ımes- 
sage was her "devastating" attack 
on the Labour leader, Tony Blair, 
his newly-unveiled “stakeholder so- 
ciety" and zest [or high taxes, 
Europe and constitutional change. 

Rightwing Tory MPs were quick 
to support Lady Thatcher's analysis 
of the party's problems. “No one can 
find fault with what she says. People 
will find this very easy to support,” 
said the riglıtwinger David Shaw, 
MP for Dover and Deal. 

Thatcher acolytes insisted she 
had been on lıer best behaviour, but 
the ministers Lady Thatcher singled 
out for praise were — apart from Mir 
Major — those rightwingers she 
had invited to be present, Michael 


lugh attack on "Old Labour" and 
un Mr Blair, whonı she las previ- 
ously praised — "by inslinet a man 
of lhe lefl" — she sail. 

Mr Major was quick to rejecl 
Lady Thatcher's call to abandon 
One Nalion Conservalism, insisting 
lıe would not be deflected from his 
determination to fight the next elee- 
tion from the centre ground. 

Looking relaxed in public, but de- 
scribed as privately livid at Lady 
Thatcher's latest broadside, John 
Major later iusisted: “We have been 
a One Nation Conservative Party 
since the beginning of time and we 
are now. Who could suggest differ- 
ently? How could you possibly have 
a two nation party of any sort?” 

His carefully crafted and firm ri- 
poste was, in large part, designed to 
placate the Tory left and prevent 
her speech acting as the catalyst for 
further defections. But he avoided 
any public slight to his one-time pa- 
tron, saying: "Lady Thatcher is a 
very important part of the Conserva- 
tive party, The Conservative party, 
aS Î have been saying for a long 
time, is a broad church.” 


Howard and John Redwood, 
Towards the end there was a 


How to secure a winning hand in Brussels 


Belgian beers, the occupational 
hazards of lunch, and what to do 
if stuck in Brussels over the 


accept a measure of responsi- 
bility for the outcome.” 

Most of the book ia devoted to 
unravelling jargon, explaining 
what European institution ls 
responsible for which tasks, who 
to circulate with reports, and 
how to get the UK's position 
across and win the arguments. 

Advice is given on negotla- 
tions, which should be played as 
in a game ûf cards. “Negotiatlons 
have a natural, unapoken bal- 
ance, and the search for compro- 
mise is supposed to avoid 
winners and loaers. 

“If a point made and secured 
by another delegation helps the 
UK, don’t show this in a meeting 
by smiling or thanking that dele- 
gation; better to pocket the ad- 

vantage without comment of any 
gort and continue to 
other UK points.” 


Mr Humpbreys haa just been 
appointed to the private office of 
the Environment Minister, 
James Clappison. Previously he 
was an environntent attaché in 
Brussels, where he apparently 
discovered juat how many votes 
there are in Finland, what js the 
function of jurist-linguists, and 
which restaurants sell the best 


Despite some of the weird and 
often difficult experiences re- 
counted in the gulde, Mr 
Humphreys comruents: “Aa civil 
aervants who are also negotla- 
tors on behalf of UK intereat, we 
have to use the [Europeari 
Union] system to our best adyvan- 
tage; this means we must also 


Michael White 
and Patrlok Wintour 


L ADY THATCHER last week 


reopened the Conservative 
party's barely-healed wounds 
following Emma Nicholson's dlefec- 
lion by warning John Major against 
the electoral perils of returning to 
the moderate “One Nation" Conser- 
vatism that she rejected conıprehen- 
sively during her premiership. 
Despite a damage limitation exer- 
vise, launched by senior ministers 
and MPs before the former prime 
minister's City of London lecture, her 
devastating — if cocled — analysis of 
the Governıneııt’s failure to “live up 
to our analysis and principles” an- 
gered the Tory left desperate to stem 
ihe socalled lurch to the right. 
Dismissing as "baloney" peddled 
by malcontents suggestions that the 
Government is in trouble with vot- 
ers for moving too far to the right, 
she took sides in the key economic 
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Trirodıxcing THE STAKEHOLDER. Tory backer takes helm at 


BBC as Hussey goes early 


"My Conservative connecting 
are prelly ancient in {lıe sense ty 
I've nat been aclive in politics for 4| 
years,” he said, adding that le 
would allow his membership 1,| 
lapse. "My job wil be to defend he 
inlepenclence ancl impartiality d; 
the BBC.” He said the main ch 
lenges were coıupetilion and chang 
ing leclınology. 

Sîr Christopher is a friend of Joh 
Birl, BBC director-general, whos 
regime of efficiency populated t; 
uısidle protlucer's, consultants ayj 
suothsayers has enraged many ew 
ployees. Mr Birt was said to be d+ 
lightecl by tlie appointment. 

Jack Cunningham, ihe shado 
national heritage secretary, said: li 
is absolutely essential that he is fig 
oruus about his own and the cope 
ralion’s political independence at 
times.” 

Broadcasting industry insider 


saicl that Sir Christopher, a omi ') Î debate by saying: “The test is sim- 


ple. Just ask yourself: is it because 
the Government has not spent, bor- 
rowel and taxed enough that peo- 
pie are discontented? Or is it that we 
iıave gone too far? 

"The answer is ubvious." 

To Mr Miajor's (liscomfort she 
salıl: “We are unpopular, above all, 
hecause the middle clisses — ancl 
all hase whe aspire lo join the mid- 
ille classes — (eel that they no 
longer have the incentives and op- 
portunities they expert from a Con- 
servalive government.” 

To make her partisan message 
abundantly clear, Lady Tlratcher 
went on to say: “I aım not sure what 
is meant by those who say that the 
party should return to something 
called One Nation Conservatisın. As 
far as 1 can tell by their views on 
European fecleralism, such people's 
creed would be better described as 
‘No Nation Conservatism’. 

The divisions exposed by the for- 


&Î mer prime minister pleased Labour 


as much as her speech delighted 
Thatcherite Tories who want to pull 
Mr Major to the right. 
But her burely-concealed mes- 
sage dismayecl moderate Tory MPs 
were already concerned that 
Lady Thatcher and her advisers had 
decided to go ahead witl) such a po- 
tentially divisive lecture after her 
successor had battled to steady and 
unite his party in the wake of Emma 
Nicholson's defection to the Liberal 
Democrats. 
Harlow's Jerry Hayes said she 


Paul Brown 


ا 
bruising decades of fight-‏ 7 


ing Britain's corner in the 


European Unlon have 
prompted 
Whitehall to issue Erussels- 


d civil servants with a de- 


tailed guide to survival — Sir 
Humphrey's tipa for coping on 


Continent, so to speak. 
The gulde — written, as it hap- 


os, bya British Eurocrat called 


„hes Humphreys — warns of 
eves and brigands who kurk in 


the dark of the forest", It advisea’ 
Negotiators to keep a poker face 


never to deal from the bottom‏ اا 


personally”, 


€ pack — “they would take it 
Published by the Department 


of the Envi : 
ton in ronment for circula: 


hall only, the 250- 


Page e also containa aome 


tadvice on the strength of 


criminals f 
designed to prevent 
offending at a time when epi 


j ut of cell fo: 
the time spent ol weet 


prisons face closure, and 120 nu 


adul! 


deputy chairman uf the Independer: 


Broucdecasling Authority, was a fe 
fessional witlı a public service bark 
ground who wouıkl get on belterwi 
Mr Pirt llıan clid his predecessor. 

Mr Dyke, a Labour suppor 
who is now chief executive of Per 
son Television, said: “He is a Tu: 
but that never influenced lis sot 
He understancis broadcasting ins: 
out, he's tough andl independent 
«lon't see him as a political app 
ment. He's been appoinled betal” 
he’s {he best candidate." 


Women-only | 3,000 jail 
lists may end | jobs axed 


Alan Travis 


FRESH political urisis bpoir 
over the prison service oll SU 
dny after il wis disclosed hat NE: 
#ADD jobs are Lo gn 10 meet Tr 
sury cuts in funding over the n 
lhree years. 
The scale ol job lasses اا‎ 
sought in Lhe 404K) prisons RO 
furce shocked prise guver Ors 2 
slafl. e 
Richard ‘Till, cling dire 
general, siressed (ul ihe Pi 
Service hal to ul a wy ' 
inplemenling a Treasur] 
rerluction of 13.3 per cent. lt 
clifficult,” he saicl. “It is to s00 
say whal size of reduction 5 
sary in staff numbers but Wê م‎ 
tainly expect some : 
occur over lhe next three Ye 
Opposition MPs, prison gover, 
م‎ all expres 


anl penal reformers 


fears that the job losses will incre + 
tensions inside Britain's e 


and lead to the erosion of 


population is about to reach 4 


53,000 and is rising at 1002 eê 
Prison service documents 
shown that ministers are pref 
key ob: 
e 


to abandon some of the 
tives set by Lord Woolf a 
Sirangeways riots, and plan 


hours to eight. Three 


tion jobs and an un: 

in prison education will be lol, 
Chris Scott, chairman 

Prison Governors’ 

warned that jails could not 


required and protect 
they had done in the past. 


na” [eye] af s8; 
both the “alarming” te pub | 


seats, A qucation mark hangs over 


tion. But Mr Blair ia understood 


CONSERVATIVE businıcssınan 

who claimed jusl over a year 
ago that he had no fuure in the 
media was made chairman of (le 
BBC last week to bolster the Birt 
revolution. 

Sir Christopher Bland, chairman 
of the transporl conpany NFC ancl 
former chairman uf Lonclon Week- 
end Television, replaces Mar- 
macluke Hussey, wlio is stepping 
down six months early after almost 
10 years in the job. 

A former colleague of Sir Clırislo- 
pher saicl: "Ils bad news for anyone 
at the BBC wlıo thought they were 
going to get a change of regime. 
He's talented, intelligeni and has 
lots of ability but he canı be unneces- 
sarily rough with people.” 

Sir Christopher, who with his 
then chief executive Greg Dyke 
fought a losing battle to keep 
Granada's hands off LWT, said 14 
months ago: “Greg's future is proba- 
bly in media. Mine is not.” 

Last week the former Conservia- 
tive Greater London Council menı- 
ber and ex-chairman of ihe Bow 
Group said: “What's changed is that 
Tve been offered this rather good 
job, the best in broadcasting." 

Sir Christopher, who takes over 
on a five-year contract al the end of 
March, will be paid £63.670 un top 
of the £200,000 a year he receives is 
chairman of NTC. 


Rebecca Smithers 
and Martin Walnwright 


ONY Blair ia considering 

scrapping all-women short- 
lists for the 14 constituencies 
where caıdidates uve still (o be 
chosen, to avoid prolonging con- 
fusion over the coniroversial pol- 
icy close to the election. 

Uncertainly bout the future of 

the lists wus triggered by lind 
week's decision by an indlusirinl 
tribunal in Leecls which ruled the 
policy illegal, forcing Labour to 
freeze the selection procedure 
currently under way for nine 


five other consttuencies where 
selection haa not yet started. 

Although Labour is consider- 
ing an appeal, a spokesman 
stressed last week that it would 
take no further steps until it has 
seen the tribunal's written judy- 
ment, expected at the end of the 
month. 

A close aide of Mr Blair 
poiuted out that the Labour 
leader considers the policy “not 
ideal" and that it would only 
apply for the next general elec- 


to be prepared to drop it now, 
provided that the many legal 
complexities can be resolved. 
The tribunal decision threat- 
ens to.reopen wounds in Leeds 


North-East Labour Party, which 
saw the bitterest of all controver- 


siea in a women-only shortlist 
seat, Local party officials, still 
amarting over Labour’s refusal 


to endorse leftwinger Liz Davies, 


are likely to çonfine their new 
. selection procedure to women, 
even if unofficially. - 


DD 
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The Week in Britain Janes Lewis 


So, what's the big idea? 


“sadistically expressed” views of 
eternal torment and punishment 
had left “searing psychological 
scars” on many people, So Hell 
should now be portrayed as the 
"choosing of that which is opposed 
to God so completely and so ab- 
solutely that the only end is lotal 


tablet of the drug at a nightclub in 
London. Earlier, another 19-year 
old, Helen Cousins, slipped into 4 
coma after taking the drug at a club 
in Peterborough. She narrowly 
escaped death when a tracheotomy 
was carried out to help her to breath 
during two days in intensive care. 
“Ecstasy is not worth the dance with 


ORIES jumped and pundits 
gushed when the Labour 
leader, Tony Blair, unleashed 
his latest “big idea”. He told a small 
ish audience of businessmen in 
Singapore that he wanted Britain to 
be a "stakeholder economy where 
everyone has a chance to get on and 
succeed" and where the irrelevant 
left-right political battles had be- 
come a thing of the past. 
Who, everybody pondered, were 
these stakeholders to be, and what 
would be their stake? lt was a terri 
ble political mistake, said the Prime 
Minister, John Major, for New 
Labour could now begiıı to be seen 
in its (rue corporatist colours. Tory 
minislers claimed lu detect a coded 
ınessage that Labour would reslore 
power to the trade unions and spe- 
cial interest groups. Mir Blair's lieu- 
tenants back iıı Lonclon hailed the 
opening of a greal debate about 
Britain's fulure —~ led by Labour, 
Tlie idea of stakeholders has 
been kicked around by ecouomisls 
for decades, nal in relation to na- 
tional economies hut 
wlıere employees audl customers, as 
well] as shareholders, are deemed to 
have a legitimate interest in how lhe 
firm's assels are used. How could 
this be extended to explain how 
Labour — if elected — would gov- 
ern İn the interests of all its people? 
Mr Blair took a brief stab al ex- 
plaining it. His stakeholder econ- 
omy, he said, would mean retraining 
the long-term unemployed, making 
the education system less élitist, 
moving people off welfare into 
work, helping people to start their 
own businesses and encouraging 
companies to treat their employees 
as "partners, not cogs in a wheel", 
Would stakeholding involve the 
reform of retirement pensions, 
profit sharing and works councils in 
industry? A redistribution of income 
and benefits? 
Another raft of burdensome legis- 


The Church is not only downsiz- 
ing Hell but also the palatial sur 
roundings of some its bishops. The 
Church Commissioners, still reeling 
from the loss of $800 millions in specu- 
lative investments, have reqtiired 
the Bishop of Portsmouth to move 
out of his £1 million mansion be 
cause of the prolıibitive cost of reo- 
vating one of the country’s largest 
thatched houses. 


Evidence worryingly suggests 
that teenagers are trying illicit 
drugs earlier in their lives, and that 
13-14 is the peak age for experimeıt- 
tation. Of 768 people uııder the age 
of 16 who were surveyed in Leices- 
ter, 12.5 per cent of 13-yearolds, 15 
per cent of l1+year-olds, andl 34 per 
cent of 15-yearolls had used clrugs. 
Ecslasy was the most commonly 
used, thouglı others had tried crack 
nr cocaine, cannabis, LSD and 


LIVERPOOL COURT 
out a charge against a man said 
to be an "obsessive stalker” of ihe 
Princess Royal, who admitted le 
had sexual fantasies about ber 
Bernard Quinn, aged 53, had been 
following the princess around the 
country and hadl reporteclly sent her 
a stream of love letters. 

When she visited Liverpool, po- 
tice spotted Mr Quinn who, they 
said, showed a “determination” to 
approach the princess and talk to 
her. They charged him with con 
duct likely to cause a breach of the 
peace. But the magistrate dismissed 
the charge after a psychiatrist said 
that, while he was suffering from 
chronic mental illness, Mr Quinn 
was unlikely to pose any physical 
risk to the princess. 


HE DRINKS industry promised 

1o tighten its own rules on the 
sale of socalled “alcopops" — a 
range of drinks aimedl al young peo- 
ple, first inlroduced last year — in 
response to anxiety over their high 
alcohol content. The brands have 
innocent-sounding names like Cola 
Lips and Lemonhead, and have 
sometimes been sold from the same 
cabinets as non-alcoholic drinks. 
But most contain alcohol at between 
4 and 5 per cent volume — higher 
than many beers and lagers. 

The brewers’ self-regulating body 
has drawn up guidelines — dis- 
missed by campaigners and health 
workers as inadequate — to ensure 
that alcopops “do not overtly appeal 
to children”. Brand imagery should 
not include characters likely to 
appeal to under-18s,. and alcohol 
content is to be clearly displayed. 
But Labour is calling for a parlia- 
mentary debate, claiming that most 
manufacturers will not subscribe to 


-{ our BEFORE 
(OE HE 


legitimately asked, and will need to 
be answered if tlhe big idea is not to 
become a soundbite too far, 


ELL may not be such a bad 
place after all, according to a re- 
port by the Church of England's 
doctrine commission, which criti 
.cines past teachings for trying to 
„frighten people too much. While in- 
sisting that Christians cannot shrug 
off the. realities of damnation. and 

final judgment, the report says that 


ONCERN over:the use of the 
drug Ecstasy by young people 
was. heightened by the death of 


Andreas Bouzis, after taking one 


ther embarrassment over the 


broadcast anti-regime polemics . 
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In Brief 


HE Government faced fur- 


Saudi dissident, Mohammed al- 
Mas’ari, when hia supporters 
applied for a television licence to 


into Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, 
the BBC announced that its 
Arabic language service's 
coverage of the case has been 
repeateclly censored by the Sauıdi- 
owned satellite relay station. 


P OLICE investigating the 
murder of French student 
Celine Figard have a DNA 
sample of the man who abducted 
her, It does not match any taken 
in conneclon with the unsolved 
murders of other young women, 
which ia scerı as evidence against 
the theory of ı1 serial killer. 


T HE Princess of Walesa created 
freslı political controversy 
when she appeared to side with 
two Labour MPs who attucked 
the Goverriıment’s treatment of 
young people leaving care. 


RANK SKUSE, the fnrmer 
Home Office forensic scien- 
tist, is seeking €1 nullion dam- 
ages from the eminent libel 

lawyers Peter Carter-Ruck and 
Partners aver thelr handling uf n : 
libel case in the unsafe convie 
tons of the Birminghinn Six. 


HOTS were fired at the 

police and Customs officers 
in south-onst London as they 
sşeizerl a record 1R tonnes uf hor- 
hal cannabis wurth £55 million. 


A RMEN robbers slole up tu 
£5 million by convincing a 
post office worker in Eaat 
Sussex that they had taken his 
wife and children hostage. 


A CONSORTIUM led by an 
Hilinols-based company is 
set to take over all three of 
British Rail’s freight operations, 
leading to calls that the Tories 
are establishing a private sector 
monopoly and endangering jobs. 


HE Government's tax take 

as a proportion of national 
income has been higher than 
under the last Laborır adminis 
tration in all but one of the past 
16 years, aceording to flgures 
supplied to Labour MP Hough 
Bayley by the House of 
.Corımons library, 


TT HE NATIONAL Lottery is to 
be the subject of an hquiry’ 
by the National Heritage, follow: 
ing the spate of critlciam about 
its administration by Camelot. 


1 8B ARRISTERS have narrowly 
. appraved a complaints syg- 
tem allowing clients to claim up 
to £2,000 compensation for “in- 
adeqüatè professional services”, 


| BLACK barrister has 
launetied anı unprécedented . 
legal açtlon aceasing her Hehilor 


` clerk and some of the other bar- 
. Tšters in her chambetê of race 
` discrimination and victimisntlon. ' 


byelection on Februuary 1, ln a tradi 
tional mining constituency, where 
tlie National Union of Minewurkers" 
nominee has been banned from 
standing as Labour candidate for 


the second time in four years. 


A spokesman for the SLP found- 
ing group said it was now “oddlson”" 
thatit would fleld a candidate. Mem- 
bership cards are alreacly being is- 
sued and a conference to discuss 
policy will be lıeld on March 2. The 
formal launch will be on May Day, 


followed by a congress orı May 11. 


® Conservalive MPs were relleved 
this week at the expected return to 
the fold of the arch-Eurosceptic, Si 
Richard Body. But they were brac- 
ing themselves for a cliffhanger 
over billionaire financier Sir James 
Goldsmith's intention to field Refer- 
endum Party candidates against key 


Tûrles in the coming election, 
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Sinn Fein at 
odds over 
assembly 


Davld Sharrock 


INN FEIN waa at odds with it- 

<êlf last week after senior off- 
cils issued contradictory views on 
lnionist proposals for a new North 
ern ireland assembly as a way 1ı 
break the political deadllark, 

Lhe Sinn Fein chiirman, Mitehul 
Mel augllin, saicl it worl 
cunsicler Iakiıg part in 
lalks forum, ilet reperıs cirt 
iı London that Juhn Major is cnrsirl- 
ering plans for i {seal negulintint 
borly — half the size uf the asern- 
bly envisaged by the Llster' Unionist 
leader, David Trimble, 

Mr McLaughlin said: "Obviously, 
negotiating delegations selected by 
the partles would be-a better iclea, 
but a proposal for a 4%nıember 
forum that would not just be an- 
other talking shop would go some 
way to meeting Sinn Fcin's require- 
ments for alkparly talks and would 
be more workable than any 90- 
ınember body." 

Sinn Fein's president, Gerry 
Adams, flatly rejected involvement 
in such a plan, describing as a “nan- 
runner" any “return to a Stormont 
assembly . .. or indeed any variation 
of the proposals from Mr Trinble”, 

‘Mr Mclaughlin later denied 
there was any difference between 
his and Mir’ Adams's position. 
“Maybe we were answering differ- 
ent questions," he said. “We will cer- 
tainly give any fresh proposals due 
one lions 

r Adams was. speaking in 
Dublin after meeting the interna- 
tional body on ‘illegal arms, The 
body, led by President Clinton's spe- 
cial envoy George Mitchell, rejected 
suggestions that hls report would 
reconımend & new assembly a3 a 
means of breaking the talks impasse. 

Mr Mitchell said he had not yet 
ınade' any decisions, “Untll'we com- 


plete our work, any report to thé | 


contrary ls incorrect." He also met 
the SDLP leader, John Hume. 

The Irish prime minister, John 
Bruton, also ruled out any new 
assentbly ‘being. proposecl by Mr 
Mitchell. Mr Bruton said the matter ' 


` was one for discussion in the politi-' Î. 


cal track of thıe cıirrerit process. 
Mr McLaughlin's comments i— 


before ‘they were contratllcted by | 


his senior colleague — are the first 
time that’ Sion Feln has signalled 


that if is serlously interested’ Ini 


fresh elections, 


Scargill party set for byelection 


natiunalisation, collective power of 
the old sort, whereas my view is 
that the Labour party is grouped 
around a set of values." That was 
“why New Labour was born”. 

The miners’ president in turn ac- 
cused Mr Blair of embracing the 
“devil" of capitalism and the free 
market, and doing more to destroy 
socialism than Lady Thatcher. He 
sald it was incomprehensible soclal- 
ists should want to stay with New 


Labour MPs oppused to electoral 
reform seized on the new party as a 
weapon in their battle against grow- 
ing support for proportional repre- 
sentation — the party is currently 
committed to a referendum — say- 
ing it could allow Mr Scargill an to 
the national stage and undermine a 
future Labour government, 

Derek Fatchett, Labour MP for 
Leeds Central and a shadow de- 
fence minister, said that propor- 
tional representation 
fragmentation and support for ex- 
tremist parties, and lis PR-support- 
ing colleagues “would do well to 
bear that in mind when considering 
the prospects of Artlıur Scargill”. 

The first test for Socialist Labour 
is now likely to take place before its 
proper launclı, in the Henıswortl) 


ling Socialist Labour Party is 

şet to run a candidate in next 
month's Hemsworth byelection, it 
emerged at the weekend, Mean- 
while, Labour opponents of propor- 
tional representation warned Tony 
Blair that electoral reform could 
throw the new organisation a lifeline. 
The Labour leader dismissed tlıe 
challenge from tlie country's best- 
known trade unionist but promised 
he did not intend to drive the left 


Asse SCARGILLS fledg- 


Labour officials, who have been 
monitoring Mr Scargill'’s plans, are 
confident there will be no heavy- 
weight party or union defections. 

Mr Blair ciled the nıiners’ leader's 
departure as proof that “Labour has 
changed in opposition and will re- 
main changed in governntent”". 


Protesters and security men in one of last week's cinshes, claimed 
as a triumph for the environımentalists PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASER 
hunt saboteurs, but it has been used 
io a liınited extent in other road 
protests, A cornerstone of the Act, it 
has been consistently attacked by 
civil rights groups as undemocratic. 

John Wadham, director of Lilb- 
erty, said: “Peaceful protest is a fun- 
damental right which is seriously 
undermined by the Criminal Justice 
Act. The use by the police of these 


powers shows how fragile those 
rights are without a Bill of Rights to 


Thames Valley Police have joined 
the Hampshire force to oversee the . 
budiding ‘of the bypass. The extra 
policing 'wrill coşt between £30,000 
and £33,000 a week. 
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pain during Intermittent attacks. 

Tan Lavery, NUM area secretary 
in Northumberland, where 5,000 
claims are being prepared, said: 
“Sufferers end up unable to use 
their fingers or handle small ob- 
jécts. They can't pick up keys or do 
up buttons or zips, The worst cases 
never wûrk again." 

The corporation, which is now a 
shell company, selling its portfolio 
of land end buildings, is expected to 
appenl against the decision, clelay- 
Ing any compensalion paymenis, ' 
; Aspokesman snid the legal baitle 
had beéén justified, beéause the 
judge had rejected the miners’ claim 
that action ‘should have been taken’ 
by 1969, instead decidin 
est date should be 1475, 


also affect manufacturing, farning 
and forestry business where drills, 
pneumatic picks and similar equip- 
ment are regularly used. 

The ruling was hailed as a 
“tremendous victory" by Arthur 
Scargill, president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, 
largely funded the test action’ by 
-| nine former miners Irom thie North’ . 
east. He claimed up’ to £500 million 
of damages could be involved. 

Vibration ‘White Flinger, also 
known’ as “dead hand” involves a 
„gradual draining of blood supply to 
the hands leading to nerve dam- 
age, loss of serısalion, aid acute 
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Seumas Milne and 
Patrick Wintour 


from the Labour party. 


Discussing Mr Scargill's move, 
Mr Blair said that it was aboııt “two 


different visions", 


“One is of old-style state control, 


Protesters 
stop work at 
bypass site 


Alex Bellos 


HE socallerl Third Battle of 

Newbury began İn earnest last 
week when roads protesters haltel 
several days of construction of thu 
town's canlroversial bypass. 

Building work was unable ta 
begin on Tiresday last weck be- 
vause 3Û activists irnınnbilised 400 
security guards, brought in ta pre 
tert tie workers, by blocking ile 
rvacl at the guards’ i.srınbly poinl 
near Readliıg, 3A miles away. 

Ihe protesters cail they knew 
about the sile hecause a friend hitd 
applied for a job with a security firm 
andl had been taken there the day 
before. 

AÃs suon as seven coaches arrived 
at the farmı to take the yuards out, 
two five-metrewhigh metal triporls 
were set up in the roacl at cither side 
of the farm gates. 

Police were called but the protest- 
ers on the tripotls refused to come 
down until seven hours later. By 
that time the Highways Agency had 
called off work for the day, 

„Action continued into this week 
with several arrests every day. 
Trees were felled with chainsaws at 
two sites before enough demonstira- 
tors gathered to disrııpt the cutting. 
The use of mobile chninsaw crews 
led to a large number of arrests with 
20 protesters taken to Newbury po- 
lice station on Monday. 

Most of them were held for. al 
leged aggravaled trespass, intro- 
duced last year in the Criminal 


Justice Act, The charge was 


brought in primarily to deal with 


Miners win High Court battle 


BTSs COAL faces an 


avalanche of industrial disease 


compensation bills, which could run 
into hundreds of milllons of pounds, 
after a landınark ruling in the High 
Court on Monday, write Martin 


Wainwright andl Seumas Milne, 
€ government, owners of what . 


€ 
A judge's decision that British 


Conl failed to manitor Vibration 


ile Finger — a condition caused ` 


by longterm use of vibrating ma- 
Chiinery — iş likely to lead to more 
than 100,000 clalms by miners, 


Fallout from the decision could 


is now a shell 
el ell company, will pick up 


چس 


Jobs axed atl 


Opera House 


E jobs of up la LLU singers 
musicians, technicians and fron : 


el house slaff are lo be axed al lle 
Royal Opera House lo uffset 1 pe 
jecled oversprnel of K2 million, writ 
Helen Nuwicka and Gary Yutugt. 


Jeremy Isis, general direct... 


anounced Ie reduudancies ol 
week at 1 meelingg with murst of be 
950 slaff at Covent Garden. He said 
ıhe ROH hil maximisetl the revenue 
it received Irom bux office sales 
"RKeluctanlly ind 
afler reducing cuss in olher areas. 
he lal no oplion bint Lu eut stalf 
Mr Isiuıcs said Le cuts ire lhe rt 
sull of a commitment to the AS 


Council la balance ihe books for f | 


I496/97 [inancial year al a limê 
when public subsidies ad privalê 


spunsorship were in decline. A qu" | 
ter of the ROIs income comets: 


fron puubllc sttbsicly com! 

hall Juriug 19YL, In Berlin lhe p® 
porlion is 8.8 xr cent, and ù 
Vicuna 76.7 er cent. 

In the current financial year ¥ 
RUH will receive an Arts Come 
granl of £8.11 million. The an 
wages bill — the single largest oo 
—is £23 million. 
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lock to its home last week, 3Oft above the 


2 


x 


Railtrack returned Waterloo station's famous Edwardian cl 
main concourse, after three months of meticulous refurbishment. The complete overhaul and 
restoration, funded jointly by Railtrack and the Railway Heritage Trust, used authentic techniques and 
e 


Police call for tougher 
line on young criminals 


straight out and coınmit a wide 
variety of further offences and ulten 
draw ather young peuple inlo 
crime,” sail Alan Brown, the issis- 
tant chief constable. "U is ohvious 
thal il we don't devise i1 wily lu ıleal 
with them quickly teir crinuiniıl cit 
reers progress al i terrifying jitter.” 

He added: “A sımall core ix re- 
sponsible for a really arming 
amounl of crime.” 

The changes would extend Ui 
present system, which allows the re- 
marl of young people ino pulice 
custody only in “exlreme circu” 
stances" — but it could ùlsu require 
anı expeıısive exlension uf sect 
detention units. 

Mr Brown saitl a proposed “fast 

rack" systenı for gelling persisterl 
young offenders to trial was unler' 
discussion with olher criminal juis- 
tice agencles in (he region. 
@ Many of the youngent suspecist 
arrested for street robbery ire 
youths excludlecl Irom seloul, the’ 
Metropolitan police coınnılssioner 
said. A meeting of black cornmunily 
leaders, police officers antl repre- 
sentatives of the social aud youth 
services agreed achool exclusions 
played a major part in crime and 
had to be addressed. 


Martin Wainwright 


NE of Britain's busiest police 

forces lasl week vented its 
frustration wilh the criminal juslice 
system by calling for a harder 
approach to persistent young 
offenclers. 

Chief officers of Northumbria 
police urged legal changes to speed 
the judicial process and allow wider 
detention of young criminals before 


offending. 
The move was prompted by re- 


riet Harman wrote to Mr Dorrell de- | search by the force showing ani ex- 
manding an inquiry. A spokesman 
for Bradford Hospitals Trust said 
staff regretted what had happened, 
and talks were under way with the 
health authorily to accelerate the 
provision of another £125,000 intes- 


ceptioual rate of burglary and car 
theft by a very small but relentlessly 
criminal group of adolescents. 

Cases like the “Spider Boy" of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, who repeal’ 
edly offended from his refuge in a 
warren of pipes and air ducts, hac 
exposed limitations in the criminal 
justice system, the force said. A 
sample of 35 youths arrested last 
year on 10 or more occasions 
showed they had been held 639 
times for a total of mare than 1,300 
crimes. ا‎ 

“Our findings show that if you do 


TV exposure damages children’s speech 


are riveted iy the seren 
found in our atudy it was 
difficult to get them interested 


for life. “They are 
educational failures and 

in all sorts of waya. They Wl 
to achool with depresged la 


am 
guage levels and the whole e, ! 


cational progress 1a held bac 
In her Manchester study, Df 
Ward found that parents 2 


were taught to turn off lho ٣ 


vision and talk to thelr 


could quickly repair, the df 


. Babies of nine nıonths W 
Hack on course within four, 
months. ا‎ 


coloura,and flashing lights, They 


ment of the one in five children 
found to have problems. The 
background noise from televi- 
sions stopped them learnivg to 
talk as early as they should. At 


eight months, they neither recog- 


nised their names nor baaic 
words like “juice” and “bricks”. 
At three, they had the language 
of two-year-olds. 

Now she haa found that chil- 
dren from well-to-do familles at 
her London clinic are being 
handicapped in the same way. 
“The television is being used as 


; a babysitter, with nannies partic- 


` ularly. Some of these middle- 


1 class children are spending far 


too much time watching tclovi- 
dion and videaa,, . ٤ 
“They get very fixed on fhe 


Sarah Boseley 


OO much television is stunt- 
ing the language develop- 


leading speech therapist. 
` Dr Sally Ward, who is consid- 
ered the country’s leading 


should notwatch television or . 


al prob- İ videos at all. Children of two or 
lems — such aş drug addiction and | three should watch for no more 
alcoholism ~— were better tackled İ. than an hour a day. 
. by lhe Church than the state be- 
cause if could offer a moral frame- | babies.and toddlera in inner-city, 
, work, hut added that the purpose of... Manchester showed teleyision 
` UK Action was to help, individuals, 
“notenrol them İna club"... . 


Dr Ward's 10-year study of 


was a very İrmportant factor in 
. delaying the speech develop. 
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NHS faces ‘lethal 
cocktail of problems’ 


dealt with 95 emergency adnıissions 
in one day; at the St Helier Hospital, 
Carshalton, Surrey, 26 palients were 
put on trolleys in the accident and 
emergency depgartnent and some 
patients were {reated in ambulances. 

Health Secretary Stephen Dorrell 
said there were enough beds, but 
they needed to be managed effec- 
tively. The fall in bed.nunıbers over 
recent years had happenecl because 
modern medicine, with procedures 
such as day surgery, meant fewer 
becls were needed. According to 
BMA figures, 9,000 acute beds havê 
been dosed in England over the 
past five years, and 31,000 since 
1984. The total number of beds 
dropped from 335.000 in 1984 to 
212,000 in 1994/95, 

Dr Macara said: “There is a short- 
age of staff because so many young- 
sters are fed up. Theres a 1 
disastrous shortfall in community | materlals to re-establish the clock's inimitable style 
care ¬ there's community neglect 
masquerading as community care. 
There are not enough resources.” 
® The case of a §5year-old heart 
attack victinı who died after at least 
10 hospitals were unable to find him 
aıı intensive care bed, prompled a 
call for a government inquiry. The 
unnamed man died last week iı 
Scarborough Hospital, North York- 
shire, after staff 80 miles away at 
Bradford Royal Infirmary, where he 
was admilled after collapsing in 4 
dloctors surgery, 
nearly Lhree hours to find lim a bed. 

All five of BRI's beds were laken 

and calls to hospitals in Sheffield, 
Hull, Leeds and Wakefield failed to 
find him a place. A spare bed was 
found in Scarborough where he was 
airlifted, but he died 20 minutes after | court earings 1o prevent re 


SHORTAGE of hospital beds 
has combined with staff 
slıartages, a ınisplaced gov- 
ernment policy on waiting lists and 
a failure of community care to pro- 
duce “a potentially’ lethal cocktail of 
m'oblemse" in the National Health 
Service, the chairman of the British 
Meclical Association said last week. 

Dr Sandy Macara revealed (lıat 
some hospitals had coıne close to 
Ireating palients onı the floor afler 
running oul of trolleys as well as 
becls during peak periods of tle 
latest admissions crisis over Christ 
mas and tlıe New Year. 

One hospital was reduced to treat- 
ing patients in ambulances parked 
outside the unit, and many others 
had cancelled routine surgery to 
cope with emergency admissions. 
Some family doctors were spending 
hours on the telephone trying to get 
their patients admitted to medical or 


The BMA said a consistent rut- 
down of beds over recent years liad 
left the hospital system unable to 
cope with seasonal fluctuations in 
admissions caused by flu, falls, res 
piratory problems and other winter 
illnesses, Some units faced stnff 
so even wlıere beds were 
available they coulcl not be used for 
a lack of trained personnel. Many 
"acute" hels — used for medical 
and surgical cases — were being 
blockecl by elderly palients or the 
mentally ill who coukl not be sent 
home because of a lack of care in 


In other cases the Government's 
drive to reduce waiting lists was dis- 
torting priorities, so that emergency 
patieııts had to wait on trolleys wiile 
non-urgent patients lıad operations 
in order to nieet waiting list targels. 

Bed shortages were highlighted in 
Scotland, Wales, Bristol, Southamp- 
ton, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Nottingham and throughout London. 
One consultant in Nottingham 


Charity to begin at home 


know what has hit it, to look after 


UK Action's launch reinforces the 
trend among many of the biggest | not keep the nucleus of prolific 
overseas ald agencies, such as Î offenders in custody they go 
Oxfam and Save the Children, of de- اس‎ 
voting a significant proportion of 
their fundraising to ease deteriorat- 
ing social conditions in Britain. 

The Evangelical Alliance — 
which represents about one million 
Christians — is lining up with de- 
nominations such as the Church of 
England and the Methodists, which 
have perceived the need for social | ment of middle-class children as 

action for their religious credibility, | well as those from deprived 

UK Actions manager, David | inner-city areas, according to a 
Evans, said the poor had got poorer 
over the past 30 years, “The impact 
af poverty in some of our inner 
citiea is the sane as in parts of the | authority on the speech develop- 

. Third World — a loss of hope, and a | ment ofyoung children, believes 
lack of choice and control over per- i babies under one year old 

sonal circumstances." . 

Sir Fred şaid some .soclı 


Labour healtlı spokeswoman Har- 


NE of the main Christian over- 
geas aid agencies is to use .a 
third of its resources to tackle social 
disintegration in Britain. It believes 
poverty in some inner cities may be 
as bad as in the Third World. 

‘Tear Fund, a development and 
ald agency, has combined forces 
with the Evangelical Alliance to 
launch a £10 million campaign 
which aims to support 80 projects 
by the end of the year. 


UK Aclion will finance commur- 
nity projects run by . evangelical 
churches for the elderly and the 
long-term unemployed. In wealthier 


areas, it will fund projects tackling 
family breakdown and drug abuse. 

Sir Fred Catherwood, president of 
the Evangelical Alliance and a former 
directorgeneral of the National Eco- 
nomic . Development Council, be- 
lieves a “tidal wave of human disaster. 


is now swamping the sacial services”. 
He said: “I have heen appalled by 
the rise of a Dew poverty-stricken... 
including homeless 
teenagers sleeping lı cardboard 
boxes . . . Christians must do all we 
can to help a, state which doesn't. 
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Where UN angels feared to tread 


Philippe Morillon, one 
time commander of UN: 
forces in Sarajevo and 

of Nato'’s Rapid Reaction 
Force, tells Ed Vulliamy 
of Bosnia policy failings 
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This past summer, “the defining 
moment” of bombardmeııt around 
Sarajevo, was "exactly what I1 had 
been waiting for since the very he- 
ginning” says Gen Morillon. 

The attack which finally forced 
the Serbs to tlhe negotiating table 
was most famously mounted by 
Nato from the air. But the guns of 
the Anglo-French Rapid Reaction 
Force (RRF) also unleashed vast 
quantities of ordnance against the 
Serbs. The RRF was engaged way 
beyond its mandate, which was, 
strictly, to fîre only in defence of UN 
personne] when entlangered. 

Back iıı Paris, Gen Morillon had 
lost pntience, He had long arguerl 
for a Rapid Reaction Force and, 
once deployed, İt was put uncler his 
commantdl. And it was (ren Morillon 
who macle sure the force's rules of 
engagement were broken. 

These were days during which 
Nalo effevtively sackecl (he UN 
leadership in Zagreb, overriding Ihe 
UN's ple thal air strikes cease. lt 


promisecl the people he would stay 
among them untill their security was 
guaranteecl, He now knows he was 
actually a hostage of the Bosnian 


"I tried to escape at night,” he 
says, “but İt was the sight of hun- 
dreds of people, women and old 
people and children, coming in 
through the snow from the places 
that had fallen, that made ıne realise 
1 had no choice but to stay." 

The outcome was the first “safe 
area", bloodily overrun, with thou- 
sands nuurdered, in July 1994. The 
safe area was what Gen Morillon rc- 
quired of himself in order to leave 
the town, but it was not what he re- 
garded as the solution. “As far as [ 
was coucernecl, lt was a temporary 
expedient 10 protect tle Lown until 
the implementation of the Vance- 
Owen plan. For Srebrenica to be- 
come an Indian reservalion fur 
tweancl-a-half years was not wltat I 


N THE day that the peace 

treaty ending Bosnia's war 

was signed in Paris, last De- 
cember 14, one of the more flam- 
boyaut characters to emerge from 
the carnage eııded his own distin- 
guished career as a solclier. 

The figure of General Philippe 
Morillon had been etched into 
Bosnian history since his arrival in 
ıhe enclave of Srebrenica, during 
the first blocly clebacle in thal 
town, which lec fo iis subsequent, 
perverse (lesignation as a “safe 
area” in spring 1993. He became an 
overnight hero; the ınain street was 
renamed in hia honour’. 

The following July, Gen Morillon 
warned thal only a decisive show of 
force fronı the West could targe a 
peace, otherwise Bosnia would be- 
coıne "a series of Gaza strips, ruled 
through fear". That show of force 
was still two more years away. 

Gen Morillon, a veteran of Alge- 
ria in the early 1960s, was a natural 
choice for a role in the UN's Balkaıı 
effort He had spent two years with 
the Yugoslav army as an envoy from 
the French defence ministry, and 
knew ınany of its senior officers 
when it split into Croat, Bosnian ancl 
— mainly — Serbian columns. 

In October 1991, Gen Morillon 
was included in a secret seminar 
held in Metz by senior officers [rom 
the armed forces of the Western Eu- 
ropean Union, gathered to consider 
options ,for Croatia. The session's 
recommendation to the European 
Community and UN was for a "rapid 
reaction force”, equippecl with at- 
tack helicopters and tanks, and with 
a mandate to “assert its authority" 
and hold tle ravaging of Yugoslavia 
in check through military force. 

Gen Morillon was an enthusiastic 
Proponent of the report, but it was 
discarded and buried. Instead, he 
found himself second-inrommand 
to the Egyptian general Satish Nam- 
biar at the UN Protection Force 
(Unprofor) headquarters in Sara- 
jevo, chosen for its equidistance be- 
tween Zagreb. and Belgrade,.. Gen 

` Morillon was convinced that “some- 
thing totaly different from traditional 
UN peacekeeping" was required. .. 

When the Bosnian hurricane 
began to blow, the Sarajevo team 
Was faced with a decision either to 
evacuate or expand the mandate, “TI 
sald we must have a mandate for 
Bosnia , . . We were reacting blow 
by blow, without sufficient liaison 
wilh New York, or the Community 
or even eaclı other." The Unprofor 
HQ was moved from Sarajevo. 

Gen Morillon returned to the 
Bosnian capital in August 1992, with 
a mandate to open the airport and 

, | Secure the humanitarlan aid bridge 
, o Split. He was aniong those urging 
; j roader briéf to cover thé whole of, 


He came to believe 
‘so long as Washington 
was not involved in a 
common action, there 
could be no solutlon’ 


Gen Morillon had learned early 
on who his main adversary would 
be. Upon taking command in Sara- 
jevo, he spawnetl a cunning scheme 
to break the siege: to establish Un- 
profor's headquarters in the Serlb- 
hell suburb of Ilidza, Ilidza, he says, 
“was the gateway to Sarajevo, key to 
the city, I did not want the airport, I 


lookecl from the outside like a spec- 
lacular intervention from the sitln- 
lines, but Gen Morillon hacl alrearly 
brought Nalo in, long agin, by le 


It was here that the Serbs were 
later lo erect rvadblocks whiclı 
closed the tarınac aid rte into the 
capital from Split, Mostar and 1lıe 
west, thereby tying the nûose. 

Gen Morillon leınpted and flat- 
tered the Bosnian Serb presiderit, 
Radovan Karadzic, with the idea of 
quartering LÎnprofor in a Serbian 
neighbourhood, The mayor of Ilidza 
was also delighted at the prospect of 
the hard currency following in Un- 
profor's slipstream, But the plan was 
quashed by the one man wlio saw 
through it: Gen Mladic. 

Such was Gen Mladic's authority 
that President Milosevic himself 
was a hostage to (he Bosntan Serb 
general, "He was his prisoner, and 
remained so unlil summer 1995." 

Gen Mladic enjoyed the Hoyalty of 
not just the Bosnian Serbs but the 
whole Serbian arnı 


While he was comınander il 


"Nalo was anxivus to became more 
directly involved.” The US admiral 
Jim Border was al that time the 
commander of Nato Smuth, 
Naples; lıe was also Gen Morillun's 
close friend and ally in {ernıs of 
what he thoughi needecl to be one 


Man of action . , . General Morillon’s stand in defending Srebrenica 
won reapect but was ultimately futile 


New York's understanding was this 
‘angekism', this illusion that we 
could remain passive." 

Immediately, a rift opened be- 
tween Gen Morillon's ambitions on 
the ground, arıd those of the UN 
augelistes. The disagreement was 
funtlamental, over who the “Protec- 
tion Force" was in Bosnia to protect. 

“The idea", says Gen Morillon, 
“that we were only there to protect 
ourselves, our soldiers, was unac- 
ceptable to me. This was the reason 
I had so many crises of anger — I 
was angry with people talking to me 
about the mandate all the tinıe, We 
wanted nothing to do with the man- 


gagement: "To limit our ability to 
fire only when fired upon was much 
too restricted,” he says. “The idea of 


“We were i 1 5 
the ‘right to legitimate defence” was Go E 


Gen Moriflon, “entirely unofficinlly 
— 1 was getting a lot of help from 
Border in Naples. We established an 
axis of unofftcial links between our 
staff. He was also providing ıne with 
US marines. He was providing me 
with intelligence, but it waş ab- 
solutely unofficial — it was simply a 
direct line between Philippe Morîl- 
lon and Jim Border , . . but with (he 
help of the whole Nato alliance." 

Gen Morillon came to believe 
that “so long as Washington was not 
` İinvolved in a common action, there 
, could beno solution. It ahould have 
. been possible’ to do this as the UN 
‘and as Europe. But in the end, 'I 

share the US position '— with the 

' exception that I did not: agree that 

` Îithe need for.us to act powerfully 

' against ' the’ Serbs ‘automatlcally 
meant support ‘for [Bosnian presi. |: 
. dent Alija] Izetbegovic or [Croatian 

' president Franjo] Tudjman,"’ ' 

‘Since leaving ‘Sarajevo, Gen Mo- 
,rlllon ‘has’ crossed the Atlantic 10 
mes to lobby the‘ Pentagon, Vice- 
i President Al ‘Gore, the Senate ma- 
‘jority leader, Bob Dole, and a host 
“of othera in favour of A resolute line, 
‘Hîs main ‘ally, pivotal to winnirig 
'over thie Clinton administration, was 
‘the navy’s new chief of si 


Gen Morillon shared this view 
with the officer commanding the 
first British contingent to arrive in 
Bosnia, Colone! Bob Stewart, who 
promised: “I won't be forced off any 
roacl,”" and said he would regard any 
militia'that interrupted the delivery 
of aid as “the enemy". 

Such a position raised eyebrows 
in Whitehall, and at Zagreb com- 
mand. Col Stewart was considered 
wild and rash — but, says Gen Mo- 
rillon, "Stewart.was'right. tried: to | 
back him all the way," : 

The French in Sarajevo took ti 
greatest nuniber’ of casualties 

. |. among: the UN: contingents, Gen 
. | Morillon blames not only. the rules 
of engagement, but a lack of 


1y, Gen Morillon 


So, I asked him, the Serbian army 
was definitely fighting in Bosnia, for 
all Mr Milosevic’'s undertakings that 
the Drina blockade that would throt- 
tle his Bosnian Serb brothers? 

¬ “When I went to-see-Milosevio,” . 
says Gen Morillon, “1 spoke to him 
; about this: He was obliged to admit 
'to' me that they were involved; he 

couldn't deny it. The Serbian army 
was in there until May 1996.” : 

' This is the first testimony‘of a 
confession by President Milosevic 
that his own troops were engaged. 

By : the ‘time Gen Morillon. left 

Sarajevo in 1993, hesays, “1 felt the 
Jessness" in the UN 


‘The idea that we 
` were only there to 
„protect ourselves, 
‘oir soldlers, was 
:unacceptable’ 


He says ıit took. him “an absurd 
amount of time just to get sufficient 
armour”. :To deploy adequate ar- 
, moured . vehicles in Sarajevo, he' 

: Bays — referring to the nadir of the 
French ‘presence.=—~ “I lad. to wait 
for the assassination of the Bosnlan 
deputy prime minister [Hakija Tura- 
Jlic,.shot at a Serb roadblock inside 

:a: French ‘patrol ‘'vehicle} while he 

„was escorted by my meri. It was a: 

drama for:tme’to to flnd 
ımysêélf after that? 
|, By contrast; Srebrer 

,1993, Was Gen Morillon's hour.:He 

'recallst with a pleasant immodesty. 

«As Serb ,artilèéry pounded the 

,town'.!Gen-:-Morillon ° helicoptered 

into ‘Srebrenica in a gesture of soli-' 

`darity and ended up staying for sev- 

' | .eral‘.days' aş residents 

him from leaving. - . 

He braved the gunt 


date, but.with the spirit of our nis’ . 
gion .. ..which was to protect th “There was confllct 
,greb and Sarajevo” says Gen’ Moril-' 
:lon: '“Relatlons with ‘Zagreb: were. 
ı usually by phone, and from time to 
‘tinè there were'angry crises, I: re- 
peated lt every Hlay:'We have to be 
.respected!. I[fnol, we ‘have ta with- 
draw." I considered them functionar- 
‘les; we were on the ground.’ ‘1: 
. ` Zagreb, he adds, “was under the 
‘influence of 'angekism', 4Û yea of 
: peacekeeping traditions, They. were ` 
,„frightenéd' we ‘would become 'in- 
volved ina disaster .like ‘Somalia. 
‘They.were terrified ofthe UN bell 
"geen s8 partial, They failed to uid 
‘stand the difference betwe: 
tiality and neutrality.” 


“It was my permanent inatinct — 
` we have to use force. And that is the. 
‘reason I was s0 angry when, after 
my departure, authorisation was 
given. to every side: to control our 
ı convoys, If you accept such control, 
:you have no role to play, and 


He says: “There was a confusion. 
of aims, between two idea$: we had 
to be impartial, and I was impartial. 

ut uot xeutral. They are not the 
same thing, My ınotto is: ‘only pas- 
Sivity is dishonourable' — the way I 
understood my mission was to op 
pose everything to' do with ethnic’ 
eansing. We could. mediate, but . 
We had to be resolutely opposed to .| ` 
lhe perpetrators of ethnic cleansing. | lambasts the nıandate's rules of en- 


' Gen'Morillon has moved to Brit- 

: tiny; with d pleddHerre in Versallles: |: 
„He :l about to start work ‘on two '| 
:books: ' ane witiı :the splendidly.: 

` Bonapartian title Letter To Young |: 
; Officers; a -military ‘credo, and ' 
ıandther about one of “thage very | 
ıfew things in life that hit you here ' 
. [he points té his’ heart] aud that yol 
‘| 'will' never forget” — 


ty Council's reso- 
‘lutions were, says Gen '‘Morillon, '|. 
‘'“like the Koran — everything was 
‘there, including its opposite.” But İn 
‘terms of military authority, the mis- 
,„ sion was undersold: . 
From retirement, 


the story ùf ٤ 
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Gulf war: getting 
closer to the truth 


NLY five years have passed since the Gulf war. 

Yet in those five years the public picture of 
what happened in the Weat’s most demanding 
poat-Vietnam military operalion has altered dra- 
matically. Several of the important gaps are being 
filled in by the BBC's current Gulf war documen- 
tary series, although many questions still remain 
unanswered, even there. 

Nevertheless the documentaries are a signifl- 
cant public event and deserve to provoke wide de- 
bates. Perhaps the most Important underlying 
concession In the BBC series is about why the war 
was actually fought. At .the time, and in Mrs 
Thatcher's rhetoric ln particular, the Gulf war was 
full of echoes of the fight against Hitler, Coming as 
it did in the 50th summer after the , Battle of 
Britain, the invasion of Kuwait inevitably triggered 
the reactlan that aggression should be resisted and 
appeasement spurned. Yet Kuwalt was not Poland. 
In reality the Gulf war was fought about oil, as 
General Brent Scowcroft admitted in the firat pro- 
gramme, By invading Kuwait, Saddam Hussein 
put himself in control of a fifth of the world’s oll 
and in a position, if he invaded Saudi Arabia, to 
control twice that amount. That was a legltiınate 
reason for going to war with Iraq — but it wasn't 
the reason that waa advanced at the (ime. 

The second big insight provided by the series 
was the conflrmation in the second programme 
that Iraqi Scud missiles were far more successful 
in reality than anyone admitted at the time, in 
1991 the world — and the laraeli public in partic- 
ular — was constantly informed that the Patriot 
misailes were matching the incoming Scud attack. 
The Patriot hecame a symbol of aflicd resistance. 
President Bush laudcd it us the Scudbuster, Yet in 
reality it was no suck thing. Aa the former Isrueli 
defence minister Moshe Arens now publicly aci- 
mita, not a single Patriot brought down a single 


After an assassination attempt in September on Mr 
Yeltsin’s envoy, the Kremlin iawka appear to have 
persuaded him that the military option should be 
resumed. Within weeks the defence and interior 
ministry forces were once again waging war without 
effective political control by the president or autho- 
risation by the Russlan Duma. They have been sin- 
gularly ineffective: assassination attempts and 
ambushes have continued at regular intervals and 
the flow of body bags has resumed. [n December Mr 
Yeltsin signalled a definitive end to seeking a negoti- 
ated solution by ordering elections for a new re- 
glonal government in Chechenia to coincide with the 
natlonal parliamentary elections, This was an empty 
exercise, crilcised as “premature” by the OSCE 
mission which was trying to broker a deal. Even 
Moscow's own man in Chechenia, the farmer 
Communist Doku Zavgayev, was dubioua at first. 
The elections set off a new bout of fighting as rebels 
occupied the second largest city of Gudermeas on 
the eve of a meaninglesa poll. 

The kinder view of Mr Yeltsin is that he has been 
unable to work out a coneistent way of tackling an 
almost insuperable problem, The darker interpre- 
tation, ahared by quite a few Russians, is that re- 
newed war in Chechenla may suit his purpose in a 
year of presidential elections which 


prefer to see postponed. 


Hong Kong at the 
mercy of the dragon 


This was anı outrageous decision, 
pruuf of China's preoccupation wil 
establishing dominance. lf yoy 
rebel, you will be punislıed, 1o mat. 
ter how many votes you got or how 
many people you represent: that ls 
the message. The committee has 
about it, like much else of what the 
Chinese are doing in Hong Kong, 
the smell of a deal between local 
capitalists and big Chinese opera 
tors in the Party, the ministries, the 
regional government, 


‘This is the kind of power play the 
Chinese understand, that between 
institutional heavyweights looking 
for part of any action that is going. 
And, in this play, local tycoons, ãs 
well as a few local politicians effec 
tive in “leading” public opinion, 
have their parts. There are not jusl 
two sides in the Hong Kong prob 
lem. Hong Kong itself is, of course, 
divided. But it is ınore important te 
that converging 
Hong Kong from the Chinese side 
are a host of Chinese actors, some 
times rivals and sumetiınes allies, 
Cuvetous of the lerritor'y's riches, 
looking for their share ind anxivus 
to deny shares to olhers. and sering 
Hong Kong as a new square yn the | 
all-China political cliejuer buard. | 
frue dulononıy worries then, be , 
vause il would lhianper lle making 
ul offers iipossible lu refuse, lhe 
scupitg Up u local pvluers, the 
xcuuping ol Chinese rivals. 


Martin Woallacott 


IVE it back to the Chinese? 
Never heard anything more 
ridiculous in my life! That 
was the kind of colonuially choleric 
reaction which the idea of restoring 
Hong Kang to China evoked on the 
terrace of the Repulse Bay Hotel 
when it first became a public issue 
in the early seventies. There, lonk- 
ing dowı on the waters where 
British warships first anchorecl, 
some found it impossible to contem- 
plate such a reversal of fortunes. 
But, as time went on, most people 
agreed that the new idea had one 
great merit, It aimed at the sanıe ob- 
ject as the policy of staying-on would 
have done — the continuation of a 
somewhat separate, westerncon- 
nected Hong Kong ~ bul, because 
it conceded Chinese sovereignty, it 


Scargill exits, 
stage left 


process of reversion to be con- 
trolled. It ruled out other, perhaps 
far-fetched, but nevertheless chilling 
scenarios; an invasion by the Peu- 
ple's Liberation Arnıy, a siege. ur riot 
and rebellion in Hong Kong itself. 
Resistance to such pressures hal 
already been figurative ratlıer than 
real — even in the fifties, when 
Britain maintained a division in 
Hong Kong. Later, wilh u vastly 
diminished garrison, il becan a 
juke. Hang Kong coull never bv 
hell, (hat was certain. Indevd, ihe 
very act of Irying to hold il against 
the Chinese woulcl signal tle eud of 
Hong Kong, because it would Incil 


RTHUR SCARGILL is a man of historic impor- 
tance, though not for the reasons that he ap- 
pears to imagine, He believes that he and the 
National Union of Mineworkers have stood true to 
the good old cause while al] arounci them have sold 
out. Most of lhe rest of ua believe that he has been 
a disaster, hastening the defeat of causes which he 
genuinely holds dear because of his tragically rigid 
abgeasions and inflexible political utyle. Yet cven 
today, when both Mr Scargill and the NUM are 
shadows of what they once were, he commands a 
sort of grudging attention. 

His break with Labour i» an emblematic ıno- 
ment of great resonance. By and large, leftwing 
members of the Labour party are not quittera. For 
most of this century the left struggled to join the 
Labour party, even when Labour — with bans and 
proscriptions aimed mainly at Communists and 
fellow-travcllers — tried its damnedest to keep 
them out. Mr Scargill's departure marks a change 
in that tide. In contrast with the Trotskyist entry- 
ists of the 1970s and 1980s who had to be prised 
out of the party at enormous expense, Mr Scargill 
and whoever follows him have simply gone be- 
cause the party has become intolerable to them. 

Mr Scarglll's departure is without question Tony 
Blair's triumph. The Labour leader has achleved, 
without really trying, what Neil Kinnock would 
have sacrlficcd almost anything to do. But it is a 
testament to the radicalism of the Blair revolulon 
that lhe man who could bring the Labour party 
conference fo its fcet a decade ago shoud now 
walk out with so few supporters and so littlc fight, 

Mr Scargill's party is a doomed project, Ita 
agenda is narrow and dogmatic, its organisation 
on the ground is weak, and ita electoral chances 
are nullified not just by lack of support but by a 
flrst-past-the-post syatem ıtnder which no non-na- 
tlonalist party has defeated Labour from the left in 
a single parliamentary seat aince 1950. This is not 
to say that it will be without interested well-wishers 

.or even, at some distant future atage, electoral in- 
fluence, especially if it manages to mobilise the un- 
doubted red-green stratum in British politics. But 
dor’t count on that. If Britain hid a proportional 
representation system the green left might do mod- 
erately well, as jt has elsewhere in Europe, though 
there are many diffcrences between the situations 
on the Continent and in the UK. But it ie unbeliev» 
able that (he crcation of a party led by Mr Scargill 
will make PR more attractive to a sceptical Labour 
leadership, and it is hard to see so sectarian a flg- 
ure as Mr Scargill as the natural leader of such a 
red-green coalition. 

The reality is.that the left, even though weak, te-: 
mains mostly aa committed as ever to remalıling 
within the Labour party. Mr Scarglfl’s revolutlon- 
ary syndicallama ia ııntypical, especially of the poat- 
1968 left. This left expects to prosper not weaken 
under a Labour government, particularly if and 
when .a Blair government embarks on policics 
which are strongly opposed within the unions. 
Experience, and some growing evidence, suggests 


The Patriot ia not the only myth. The faet-ditch 
diplomatic meetings in Geneva before the expiry of 
the UN ultlmatım turn out to have been a neces- 
sary sham to win the lust three or four pro-war 
votes in the US Congress rather than a real chance 
of a negolated peace. The majority rcaction in the 
White House to Saddam'’s invasion waa that the US 
could live with it, rather than that they must repel 
i influenced by the unpopularity of Vietnanı, 
Colin Powell wanted to give sanctions (wo years to 
bite before mounting 4 military response. 

The BBC serics haa Its critics, and it is ccrtainly 
not the Iaat worl on the Gulf war. Neverthclesa it 
1a public interest television of a high order. Rcassesa- 
ments of this kind should make us pause. Wars 
cannot be fought without official Hes and real peo- 
ple facc real denth unlcaa the truth ia concealed 
from the enemy at the time, But we need to beware 
of taking our own propnganda too seriously after- 
warda. Five years on, the truc lessons of lhe Gulf 
war are of far more than jut historical interest. 


The hawks v 
the lone wolf 


ORIS YELTSIN has been demanding more 
“explanations” over Chechenia ftom his gener- 
ala. If he could explain what Russian policy haa, 
been trying to achieve there over the past year, his 
outrage might be more convincing. At the end of 
December 1994, Mr Yeltain emerged from hospi- 
tal to order a halt to bombing ralds on civillan 
Chechen areas — resumed the next day when an 
orphanage was destroyed. This time Russian 
forcea have been on the receiving end, wholly out-. 
manoeuyred in a daring raid staged by Chechen 
“lone wolf’ fighters into the neighbouring republic 
of. Dageatan, But the question remains: what iş the 
Russian aim in Chechenla and ls there the slight- 
est hope of it being achieved? 

The military accord signed 
vided for the withdrawal of Russian troops and the 
surrender of weapons by Chechen fighterş, was 
ahaky from the start, The Chechen side was cer- 
tainly not an innocent party few weapons wore 
gurrendered and areas vacated by the Russlan 
army were te-occupied by local gunmen, . 

But the Russian army showed Its impatience early 
on with the agreement. Civilians continued to die 
and there was little effort to win hearts and minds. 


I IS u currul scrumble ol his 
kind, pulling Hung Kung into Ihe 
wider slruggls ol a flisturbed ' 
China, that Chris Putten has all along 
sılidl İl was critical lo prevent, (rreater 
democracy and ygeruine aulonony 
were, in his view, liked barrie 
against it, but Rifkiuel's rip is the 
tinal confirmatian that the Patten 
plan has fallen shorl uf its purpose. 
Whether enough remil for Hong 
Kong lo survive Ile transition M 
recognisable fur is questionable. 
Une eslimale suguests {hat 3 mil 
lion people, half of those living 10 
Hong Kong, mighl be able lo leave 
if they wished tu. Sume: are expalrr 
ales, some are Hong Kong Chinese 
with the rigbl of rvsiclence ¢ 
where, the bulk are Iluug Kong 
families with close 
Canatla, the United Slates, 
and Britain. It is tlıeir decisions 
which maller now, lf they begin © 
pull out in large nunibers 
1496, the Chinese will be to bla, 
and the Hong Kong that they take 
over in 1997 will be a slıaclow of 


Only a few Hong .Kong people 
will make their decisions about sta” 
ing or leaving on the basis 
cratic ideals. But they , 
them on the basis of wlıether Hons 
Kung is going to be a 
place to live and do bıısinesş İn, 03 
cockpit of contending Chinese intef, 
eats under the thin cover ofa han 


the head of a mal0 
Chinese-controlled investment, © 
poration, who has heen in Hong 
Kong since 1978, nıay have gone "#; 
tive, or may be playing a 
But, iı an interview last 
put the problem succincly: 
general thinking”, he said, “i8 
China allows [interlerence ln Hon 
Kong], then investment will 
down, confidence 
Hong Kong will go 
body in Beijing listening? : 


which underpinned Ihe city state 


‘Thus il was thal Britain clevisecl 
the policy of hanclingt Hong Kony 


Thatcher, nol entirely cunviuced, 
and Deng Xiaoping, not entirely ver- 
tain of Britain's motives, signing 
their agreement. But, after Malcolm 
Rifkind's clifficult weck in Cbina, il 
has to be sail that the clever notion 
that Brilain and Ilong Konyg could 
cunlrol the integration of {lte lerri- 
tory looks even more rugyecl {han it 
has donc since Chris J'allen's ru 
foruss first enraged Beijing thru ancl 
a half yenrs ago. Inlred, if is Ut si 
ıutch ragged as gonc with the windl. 
‘The Chinese are in conmaucl and 
they are quite capable uf steering 
Hung Kung Into disaster. Inıpervi- 
uous to argument, unfamiliar’ witlı 
tıe very concept .of comprotnise, 
ever on the lookout for ways lO siy- 
nal their total power over all Chic 
nese citizens, they could turn 1996 
into the year in which Hong Kung 
begins to tie. Britain can do very lit- 
tle about it. In Beijing, Mr Rifkind 
has got nothing out of the Chinese 
on Hong Kong except promises to 
uıtblock one infrastructural project. 
No „amount of pleasant palter 
after meelings can conceal tlne fact 
that the Chinese have maved not! 
one inch on their plan to dismantle 
the Hong Kong legislature, that 
they .will continue to snub Patten, 
and that they will continue to ignore 
the most importan 


in July, which pro- ıt political forces 
. This became clear with the publi- 
.calion in-Decermber of the names of 
those who will serve on the new 
150-atrong preparatory committee. 
They. include not a single ınember 
of the Democracy Party, Hong 
Kong's largest party, and only 14 


that this could happen. members ofthe existing legislature. 


Ex-S. Korean 
President’s 
Slush Billion 


Mary Jordan In Tokyo 


ی ا ت 
UH KOREAN prosecutors‏ © 
charged last week thal a secret‏ 
slush fund amassed by fornıer Presi-‏ 
dent Chun Doo Hwan was much‏ 
larger. than previously imagined,‏ 
possibly topping $1.2 billion, The‏ 
fund was outinecl in an indictmenı‏ 
filecl against Chun, wlio was accused‏ 
of calling off tax auclits and handing‏ 
out governmciil favurs 10 busiress‏ 
lealers in exchange fur bribes and‏ 
questionable "donalions.”‏ 

The charges came as Cun lay in 
hospital, under arresl on chalges 
thal he lecl a military nuutiny in L479 
that led Lo bis assuınplion uf power. 
The former army general rulel 
South Korea in a near divtlatarslip 
Irom 1980 lo 1988 aud is recovering 
from a huuger strike he wagecl lu 
protesl lıis arrest. 

Proseclours deluiled a scerel 


HE about $ŞANU nrillion in 
biibes frum 43 busine 
However, Chiel Prosecutor ۰ 
Chong Chan said Chun has uelınit- 
lel collecting aboun $900 uillion in 
iegal funds axl said the real Tpure: 
could top $1.3 billion. Chun ordered 
a family memıbur to destruy lis se- 
eref avvounting bouk just before hy 
was arresled, the prosedulor saicl. 

The investigation has been dliffi- 
cult because “the documents are so 
bulky and so many years have 
passed since Chun was in power," 
Lee said. But he vowed to continue 
and said he would “concentrate on 
unveiling the source of the funds, 
the uses of the funds anıl how much 
money Chun slill has left," 

More than 160 business leaders 
have been interrogated about the 
slush fund. Lee said one business 
leader short on cash paid Chun 
with a promissory note, Others 
.were asked to give “donations” for 
rural development and non-profit 
projects. 

Heads of major companies such 
as Hyundai and Samsung are al- 
leged to have given more than $25 
million each to Chun’s private fund. 
Prosecutors dil not indict any busl- 
ness leaders last week, saying the - 
statute of limitalions for their 
crimes had expired. The leaders of 
many of South Korea's biggest con- Î 
glomerates alrendy are on trial for 
clenating to Roh's slush fund., 

As prosccutors in Seou| released 
details of how Chun could have 
socked away such vasl sums an- 
ather team of. proseculors was 
working ou a.stparale investigation 
that could lead lo yet nıore charges 
against Chun, . . 

1 n the monthg after. Chun led his 
military coup .ip December . 1979, 

Protests against martial lar grew, 

culminating, in a massive demon- 

stration in Kwangju. In 4 confront . 
tion with proteşters in May 1980, 

soldiers çpened fire in one of the 

most .notorious events of modern 

South .Korean history. The afficial 

death toll.is around 200, but tlıere ' 

have been: reports that the .actugl 


Î numberia muçlı higher, . .... . 


. Israel's prime minister Shimon Peres {lcft) greets Hussein in Tel Aviv FHûTo, Avı CHArAGN 


Hamarneh, direclor of the Center 
for Strategic Studies at the Univer. 
sity of Jordin. 

“I'm surprised sometimes al huw 
daring he is," Hamarneh said. “I 
think hrs frustraled because peuple 
are not coning ilong wilh him. 
‘There's a gp behycen lhe king and 
his brother [Cruwn Prince Hassan | 
and lhe rest of the populace,” 

Al least as controversial among 
Jurdanians is the king's change of 
hearl toward Iraq, wlıich, it is said, 
stems [rom his disgust over S:ıd- 
dam's refusal to fully reveal Iraq's 
weapons prograıns in compliance 
with U.N. resolutions and his alarm 
over deteriorating living conditions 
it the country, 

Following the August defection of 
several of Saddanı's top aides — irı- 
cluding his son-in-law, Hussein 
Kamel Hassan Majeed — the king 
concluded that the Iraqi regime was 
İn danger of collapse, with dire con- 
sequences for the entire region, He 
has since called for reconciliation 
among Sunni, Shiite and Kurdish 
opposition groups and. floated the 
idea of an Iraqi “federation” as a 
solution to ethnic divisions. 


‘rael, But the landscape of Palestin- 
ian politics has changed, and Arafat 
has çome out firmly on top. 

Arafat's new .resillence was clear 
as he rode out the assassination, 
nearly under hiş nose, of a Hamas 
bomb-builder long wanted by Israel, ' 

. The:death by booby-trappedl tele- ' 
plıone of Yehiya Ayash, assumed by ’ 
uearly everyone to be Israels work, : 
coıtld have been a major. embarrass. 1 
ment for Arafat just 15 days before ' 
the vote. But he merely issued a 
mild denunciation and instructed hîs ' 
forces to tell Hamaş the funeral rally 
had better not blame him, it did not. - 

, A similar asşassination in Novem- . 
ber 1994 severely. tested Arafat's , 


months the peace deal with large] 
has begun, to hear fruit, Since .Sept- ; 
ember, , Arafat ,. has :paraçled. fri- 
umphantly: ‘through West Bank 


after 28 years of occupation, 0 

,A security crackdown, brutal at ' 
times, has given Arafat's police con- . 
trol over what Hamas clerics say, . 


Che Washington Post 


Hussein Renews His Embrace With West 


E A 


Î grip qn power, In the intervening 14 ` 


| cities from which Irael withdrew . 
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After siding with Iraq in 
the Gulf War, Jordan's 
king now wants Saddam 
Hussein overthrown. 
John Lancaster 
reports from Amman 


IRST he was a friend, then he 
was an outcast, and now King 

Hussein of Jorclan is once 
again a favorite of tlıe West. He has 
embracecl peace with Israel, movecl 
lo reconcile witlı Saucli Arabia and, 
more recently, joinecl a canpaign to 
overthrow Presiclent Saddaın Hus- 
sein in Iraq. 

The rewards have nut been slow 
in coming, Last week, U,S, Defense 
Secrelary William J. Perry traveled 
lo Amman with an offer to sell Jor- 
dan $300 nillion in niilitary harcl- 
ware — including 16 F-16 warplanes 
— in a tangible sign of forgiveness 
for the king's failure to suppurt the 
U.S-lel coalition igainst Iraq in the 
1991 Persian Gulf War. A few days | F E 
later, the Saudi foreign minister | Frienda . . 
showecl up, tlemunstrating that Hus- 
sein's ultra-rich neighbors — once a 
source of financial support — also 
ire ready to starl miıking up. 

But Hussein's diplonuatic over- 
lures, which have included a boll 
and us yet unrealized ove ta cun- 
yene a conference of [Iraqi opposi- 
tion leaclers in Amıman, are playing 
much better in lhe West than they 
are at lome. After giving tepil suUp- 
port to Jordan's 1994 peace irealy 
wilh Israel many Jurdanians lave 
soured on the king's efforts to pro- 
mote closer relations with the Jew. 
islı state next cloor. They say he is 
asking too much of then, too soon. 

The king's proposals on Iraq, 
moreover, have angered ordinary 
Jordaninıs, many of wham still have 
a soft spot for Sadtlam, as well as 
business leaders fearful that Jorclan- 
ian interference in Iraqi politics will 
jeopardize relations with the coun- 
try's paramount trading partner. 

“On the Iraqi thing, no one can 
unclerstand him," said Fahed Fanek, 
an independent economist and a 
columnist for al-Rai, Jordan's largest 

aily newspaper. 

“Everyone in the country is puz- 
zled,” he said. “First of all, we have 


no lıabit of interference with our 
neighbors — we haye always suf- 
fered from inlerference — and sew- 
ond, the [raqis have he capability bı 
dleslabilize Jordan within 24 hours. 
He is playing with fire." 

Iraq has (hus far iwoiled cun- 
frontation with its smaller neighbor, 
the ouly legal vullet for ils uil singe 
the United Nalinns inyposed strict 
irade sanctions in lhe aftermath of 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwail in 1990, 
Last week, however, Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Mohanımed Saeed Sahaf 
indicated that Iraq's patience may 
be wearing thin, describing crili- 
cism by his Jordanian counterpart, 
Abdul-Karim Kabariti, as “interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Iraq." 

Hussein, ö0, is nothing if not a 
survivor. His 43 years on the throne 
have been nıarked by coup plots, as- 
sassination attempts and a civil war 
with Palestinian guerrilla groups 
that used to be headquartered here, 
His willingness to take unpopular 
public positions ntay only reflect tlhe 
selfconfidence of a royal lealer who 
retains a strong core of support. 

it also serves an important for- 
eign policy goal —~ namely, patching 


up relalions with the West aud ınod- 
«rate Arab slates, which nosedive 
when Hussein refused to join in the 
invevtive agaiıısl Saddam in lhe af- 
termaih uf Iraq's Augusl 1990 inva- 
sun of Kuwait. While Hussein did 
not support the invasion, he also dig 
nut condemn it, calling instead for a 
negotiaterl salulion to Ilıe ennIlict. 

Nutwithstanding Jortlan's close 

pelilical, personal and ecunoniic ties 
with Iraq, Hussein's sıandl seemed 
baffling given his long history as a 
pro-Western bulwark against Arab 
extremism. None was so outraged 
as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, both 
close U.S. allies whose relations with 
Jordan remain chilly to this day. 

But at least so far as the West İs 
concerned, Hussein went a long 
way toward rehabilitating himself in 
1994, when he ignored tlıe wishes of 
neighboring Arab countries such as 
Syria and wrapped up a peace treaty 
with Israel. Since then, he has gone 
further than any other Arab leader 
in embracing the one-tinıe parialı 
state, to the point of serving kosher 
food to visiting Israeli legislators 
during the Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan, according to Mustafa 


Hamas Splinters on Eve of Palestine Vote 


Barton Gellman In 
Jaballya, Gaza Strip 


U NTIL a couple of weeks ago, 
Emad Falouji was by any men- - 
Sure a leading figure in Hamas, He 
Tepresented the group at public 
fventa, edited its official newspaper 
and, it is believed, participated in | state, vacillated for months on 
amas decision-making. Î whether to sponsor candidates and 
Today Falouji is disdained as a suspend the suicide bombings tiıat 
lurncuat, his newspaper closed and .| have killed dozens .of .Jsraelis since 
his expulsion from the Islamic Re- | the selfrule accord was signed. . 
3istance Movement ~~ Hamas's full j When Hamas hard-liners, most of 
Name — çleclared, . „,. _ Î them abroad, finally vetoed g:draft ' 
The reason is visible in the j deal with PLO leader Yasser Arafat's . 
Streets of this north Gaza neighbor- „| Palestiniatı Authority, Falouji and a ‘ 
0od. Large color posters proclaim j handful, of other local Muslim mili 
Faloujl's candidacy forthe Paleştin- ] tants rebelled. e 
lan legislative council to be elected | The splintering of the movement 
on Sa reflects the dilemma that the first 


turday to govern the Gaza | re 
Sip and areas of.the. West Bank Î popular ballat in Palestinian history 


. The new council would not exist 
but for an agreement negotiated be- 
tween Israel and the Paleatine Liber 
ation Organization, and that is still 
anathema to Hamas,. ا‎ 

Yet the Islamic moventent, wlıose 
charter calls for war to wrest “every 
inch of Palestine” from. the Jewish : 


Falouji said, with two armed guards 
nearby, iu his çanıpaign, headquar- ' 
ters. “The Islamic opposition must 
have some power, and that means it 
must have some members inside 
the new council." ا‎ 

Hamas is not in the election, but | 
neither is it completely out. Not only 
do Falouji and a few Hikeminded 
apostates açcount for .a handful of 
.ihe nearly 700 candidates for 88 leg- 
islative, seats, but the Hamas. main- 
stream . promised Arafat not to 
„boycott or disrupt the balloting and 
to recognise the resulting council as 
he legitimate laymaking body. 

, Had Hamas fun, evidence sug- 
gesls it would have fared badly, Its 
10 percent support would translale 
into, even .fewer seats because of 
complex electoral math, : 

Hamas was .strong competition 


where Palestinian selfrule has been | presents for Hamas. a for Arafat's PLO in the years when | 
tablished, Falouji is running even | , “Everyone knows most of our .Î respect was earned in the street by 
hough Hamas decided not to. Î people, agree to these elections,” | acts of zealous struggle against ls- 
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In Brlef 


HE world's leading aircraft 
makera are being asked to 


compete for a $1 billion order to 
replace British Airways'a agelng 
fleet of short-haul aircraft, 


RITISH Petroleum is to 

write off $1.075 billion by 
closing up to 30 per cent ofits 
worldwide crude oil processing 
capucity. 


T HE London Stock Exchange 
attempted ta restore ita 
damaged reputation — further 
battered by this month’s sacking 
of ita chief executive, Michael 
Lawrence — by giving the City 
one month to decide whether to 
back the introduction of order- 
driven share trading. 


ALLING exports to Europe 

helped push the UK's trade 
deficit to its worst level for al- 
most three years. The Central 
Statistical Office said the short- 
fall in October was $2.56 bil- 
lion, up $1.1 billion from 
September and the highest gap 
aince 1992. 


ORE than 3 million mem- 

hera of the Woolwich will 
get $4.6 billion in shares when 
the UK building society aban- 
dons its mutual status and 
becomes a bank in 1997, The 
Alliance & Leicester is expected 
to be the next society to convert. 


OREIGN carmakers had a 
record year in Japan with 
sales rising 30 per cent. German 

and US makers took the lion's 
share of the 388,162 sales. But, 
in the US, Rolls-Royce 

sales by 25 per cent. 


HE row over boardroom 
greed in the privatised 
utilities erupted again after the 
National Grid unveiled a share 
option scheme from which four 
top directors stand to make 

$2.26 million. 


ABOUR called on the UK 
government to halt its 
controversial nuclear 
tion plans following 
that the sell-off wHl cost tax’ 
payers $ 1.5 billlon over the n 
three years. 3 
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relief. Concern about the introduc- 
tion of a single currency has pro- 
moted the Swiss franc into the role 
of Europe's strongest currency — 
not least because it will play no part 
in EMU, 

Its international value soared to a 
record level last year, lıitling Swiss 
exporters. Delay to currency union 
may cast a pall over Paris and Bonn, 
but it will play well enough in 
Zurich. 

The spectre of recession anıl pn- 
litical crisis is not good for Helnul 
Kohl's coalition government, willı 
its parliamentary majority of 10. 
Three state elections in March 
could sound the death-knell for the 
Liberal FDP, Dr Kohl's junior pari- 
ners, already on the verge of extinc- 
tion, and force an early general 
election. 

The Kohl government's pros- 
pects have been worsened by tht 
rapid economic deterioration. 

Everyone agrees that by the end 
of the winter unemployment will 
have passed the 4-million mark as 
the combined impact of a mid-cycle 
downturn and structural problems 
takes its toll. 

A desperate chancellor has made 
measures to alleviate joblessness 
the central topic of the latest round- 
table talks with state premiers, the 
Bundesbank and both sides of in- 
dustry in Bonn. 

A key proposal, enthusiastically 
endorsed by Dr Kohl himself, is the 
"Alliance for Jobs", first put forward 
in Noveınber by Klaus Zwickel, 
head of IG Metall, Europe's biggest 
union, and thrashed out during five 
hours of talks with engineering 
industry leaders. 

But the scope for reaching a cor- 
poratist German consensus, tradi- 
tional escape-route out of a crisis, is 
slim: industry now needs al least 
some UKc-style deregulation {“flexi- 
bility") to survive in the global eccon- 
omy while the unions remain 
wedded to 1970s intervenlionism. 
Even Dr Kohl will find it hard to 
fudge his way out of this conflict. 


231,000 last month to 3.8 million, or 
9.9 per cent of the work force — has 
meant a greater drain on the public 
purse, with the inevitable impact on 
the budget deficit. 

Some economists believe that 
while Germany’s budget deficit will 
still be above the Maastricht level 
this year, a combination of higher 
economic growth and tax increases 
(possibly on fuel) will see the gov- 
ernment on the right track in 1997. 

Others are not so sure. The old 
certainties have gone. According to 
Hermann Remsperger, an analyst at 
BHF bank in Frankfurt: “lt is anı 
open question whether Germany 
will reach the [deficit] criteria. It is 
not a foregone conclusion.” 

The decision as to which coun- 
tries will be ready to sign up for 
monetary union will be taken in the 
spring of 1998 and German mem- 
bership is certain to become a key 
issue in the federal elections that 
year. 

German politicians will have a 
hard job selling the idea of giving up 
the German mark for a single cur- 
rency. It will be even harder if Ger- 
many does not meet the criteria. 

Still, there will be some to whom 
doubts about EMU will come as a 


to 3% of GDP 
3% limit 1 A 


Holland 


A key Maastricht conditlon limits government defici 


The commission moved swiftly to 
deny that any delay in the EMU 
timetable was being considered. 

Even in the darkest hours, sup- 
porters of European monetary 
union have always been able to 
draw comfort from one, seemingly 
immutable, fact: whenever it hap- 
pened, Germany, linchpin of the 
whole affair, would be ready. 

Now that comfortable assump- 
tion is being challenged, leaving 
Luxembourg the only remaining 
racing certainty. 

Some analysts pin the blame on 
last springs wage settlement, 
when the going rate came in at 4-5 
per cent. Coupled with the 
strength of the German mark and 
perennial complaints about the in- 
flexibility of the labour market, the 
wage round made at least some 
German companies think twice 
about domestic investment plans. 
Partly as a result, Germany is 
going through a minirecession, 
with growth slowing to zero over 
the second half of last year and lit- 
tle to hope for in the first three 
months of this year. 

Slower growth has meant lower 
tax revenues for the government 
but higher unemployment —~ up 


Over the top 


Projected 1995 deficits 
as a % of GDP 
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German woes hit single currency timetable 


John Palmer in Brussels, 
Mark Milner and David Gow 


LACKENED growth has 

made it doubtful whether 

even core monetary union 
countries such as Germany and 
France can meet all the Maastricht 
treaty conditions for the single cur- 
rency by the end of next year. 

Brussels and European Union 
governments are now looking for 
ways to relax interpretations of the 
treaty conditions, fearing that other- 
wise the European slowdown will 
force a delay in the timetable for a 
single currency beyond January 
1999. 

News last week that the German 
budget deficit in 1995 reached 3.6 
per cent — well above the 3 per cent 
limit set by the treaty — came as a 
shock to the European Commission 
and EU governments. 

The knock-on effecl of slower 
growth in Germany could add to un- 
employment in France and, as a re- 
sult, push up the deficit well above 
4 per cent nexî year. 

A protracted slowdown would 
also make it even more difficult for 
Germany and other countries to re- 
duce governnıent debt below the 60 
per cent of gross domestic product 
ceiling set by the treaty. 

Countries that fall short of the 3 
per cent budget deficit limit at the 
end of 1997 might still qualify for 
the single currency if their 
“planned” deficit for subsequent 
years reached 3 per cent. 

Governments that have been on 
the receiving end of acerbic German 

„ criticism for failure to meet the Maas- 
tricht criteria can now take comfort 
from Bonn's embarrassment. 

“Perhaps we will hear fewer pious 
sermons.from [the German finance 
minister Theo] ‘Waigel, in future,” 
one diplomatsaid. . . , 

But the fact that Germany now 
faces similar problems to other EU 
countries may make it easier to 
agree on a leas dogmatic interpreta- 
tion of the Maastricht criteria. 


denmıand and now stands at 2.2 mil- 
lion tonnes. 

EU member slates are currently 
enmeshed in qdlispuleas about 
whether to ralse the quota further 
to reflect (he addillon of Ausiria, 
. Finland and Swecdlen to the: ınlon as 
well as proposed changes in the ll- 
censing system. Germany auıdl ils al- 
lies wont agree to anything thal 
doean't represent a ınajor overhaul 
ofthe system. 

Because all three new menıber 
states side with Germany, almost 
‘half of the EU's 15 countries now on- 
pose the banana regime and neither 
side can get a qualified majority for 
` any proposal. 

Franz Fischler, agriculture com- 
missioner, wanted to revamp the 
system to make it more palatable to 
‘the US, Germany and Latin Ameri- 
.can countries. But he appears to 
„have given up on this for the mo- 
ment, and:last. October released a 
„report defending the banana rules. 
Commisslon.. officials. insist US 
!companies have not been hurt by 
the system, arguing that Chiquita’s 
difficulties were due to ‘its own 
strategic and management errors. 

The officials said Chiquita is now 
:suffering. because lt sold bananas at 
unprofitably low prices to gain mar- 
ket share before the single market 
„was created... ,.  '' | 

Chiquita denies this: “We did not 
dump bananas on.-the European 
.market.". 0 E TS 


European trading companies which |. 


. regime overturned by the European .Î 


‘to reach a “framework :agreeınent" ı 


:Nicaragua and Venezuela, reducing.. 
ıthe tariff and increasing thè quota 
for bananas .from these countrles..|. 


lion tonnes of Latin American ba- 
nanas at a tariff of 100 European 
currency units ($120) a tonne. Im 
. ports fron1 African, Caribbean and 
Pacific nations were allowed into 
the EU duty free. 

Equally controversial was the 
complex system set up for the allo- 
catlon of import licences, This gave 


traditionally had imported bananas 
from ACP nations a sizable share-of 
the licences for Latin American ba- 
nanas as well. Opponents of the 
:regime argue that’it is too. bureau 
cratic and has unfairly. favoured .Eu- 
.ropean firms such as Fyffes over 
American multinationals and. theirı 
subsidiaries in Europe. 

. Germany, ‘ which with . the. 
Benelux. countries - had voted 
against the : banana arrangement, 
has been unsuccessful in having the’ 


Court: of Justice,. Latin American 
‘countries, however, got: the regime 
conlemned as discriminatory. 
‘under the General Agreement on 
:Tariffs and Trade. This led. the EU 


.with ' Casta .Rica, Colombia, 


The .overall . quota has .aiso since 
been raised to cope with growth. in 


' France, Britain, Spain, Greece, Por. 


iprovided-for. the: EU to import 2:nıll- 


produce Latin American bananas, 
most notably Chiquita. ر‎ 
The depth of feeling about the ba- 
nana import regime among most 
EU governments and some of their 
citizens is impossible to underesti. 
mate, Hardly a week goes by with- 
‘out an article in the German press 
criticising the banana rules, which 
‘to many. Germans have .come to 
, symbolise the excesses of bureau 
crats in Brussels. 1 
“The most acrimonious Council 
` [of Ministers]' meeting Ive ever 
seen was in February 1993 when 
the ministers agrecd on the banana 
` regime,", sald one seasoned com- 
mission official. "They were roaring 
and shouting at each other.” . 
Until July 1993, there was no free 
trade of bananas . within the EU. 


.tugal, and.to a lesser degree [taly, 
applied restrictions on so-called doh 
lar bananas from Latin America. 


. many, Belgium and the Netherlands 
bought dollar. bananas, which. cost 
less and..are. bigger than the fruit 
produced in Europe, Africa and the 
Caribbean. , .'.. 

, However, the'creation.of the EU's 
.single market forced .. Eurdpean 
.coufıtrieş to-look for a compromise. 
:The:result was a.tariff quata, which 


Europe divided by a banana split . 


Julle Wolf in Brussels 


LONG-RUNNING row over. 
bananas is rapidly becoming a 
major problem : for the European 
Union, NEE ل‎ 
French prime. minister ,.Alalin 
Juppê has written to European Com- 
miasion President Jacques’ Santer 
calling for tighter restrictions on EU 
imports of Latin American bananas 
to protect producers in the French 
Antilles islands and former Euro- 
pean colonies in Africa and the 
Caribbean. . 2 
Meanwhile, the EU is coming 
under. increasing pressure from the 
United States to relax import curbs 
on bananas from Latin America. 
Although comınıission officials 
had yet to see the Juppé letter, they 
said France is clearly staking out its 
position ahead of talks.among EU 


farm ministers in the next few 
months .over, the future of the: 
. |. Other EU countries, including Ger 


banana rules. 


Trade in bananas splits the EU 
straight down the middle, pitting 
.those seeking to. protect European ı 
„and . Caribbean, prodıcers, . led by. 
‘France and the. UK, against .a 
German{ed bloc of apen-ınarketeers. 
.The German case ,İis bolstered by 
outside .preşsure fiom the. US,: 
which. charges thatthe EU is hurt: 
.ing American multinationals , that 
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rug out from under a 20-year effort 
to end reliance on bonıb-grade 
academic research and production 
of medical isotopes, that ran on 


uranium,” said Nuclear Control 
Institute president Paul Leventhal. 
high-enriched uranium (HEU). The 
United States for years has been en- 


“A fresh supply going to Europe 
couraging them to convert to lower. 


now? Jt doesn't nıake sense. It un- 
enriched fuels, offering to Pay for 


dermines the whole program.” 
development of alternative fuels and 


One senior U.S. official said the 
planned HEU şale would be dig- 
take back the radioactive spent fuel 
as an incentive. 


cussed later this month ata meeting 
All but three of the 23 reactors 


gram aimed at encouraging Euro- 
peans to switch to other fuels. 

İn its natural state, uraniunı con- 
tains less than 1 percent of the iso 
tope U-235, the fissionable material 
used to produce the explosive chain 
reaction that powers commercial 
nuclear electricity plants as well as 
bontbs, Uranium for power plant 
fuel is enriched to about 4 percent 


fueled reactor at the Technical Uni- 
versity of Munich. 

Non-proliferation activists at 
Greenpeace and the Washington- 
based Nuclear Control Institute said 
the planned Russian sale of HEU ig 
especially objectionable because it 
assures Europeans of having 
enough HEU to power the new Ger- 


between Vice President Al Gore and 
Russian Prime Minister Viktor 


U23, 1 man reactor as well as the two in j Cher 1i 

Highenriched.  weaponsgrade ا‎ converted or their operators France and one in the Netherlands BI i E ا‎ et. 
uranium used as bomb fuel, iê bout cals el But he e Halep o cenlinue to use the | ation issues, a 
90 percent U-235. A small amount | tive program las been stalled for a formerly u Miklailow Ihe nuclear 


: obtained 
their nuclear fuel from the United 
States, which gave Washington 
leverage as it tried to get them to 
convert. But the United States no 
longer produces or exports HEU. 


can be fashioned Into a nuclear ex- 
plosive with relative ease, according 
to experts. 

Western European nations at one 
time had 23 small reacturs, used for 


energy boss, has a reputation as an 
independent wheeler and dealer 
who does not take orders from 
Chernomyrdin, and Mikhailov has 
sald repeatedly that his mission is to 
raise cash. . 


several years by legal and environ- 
mental problenıs — hence Clıristo- 
pher's letter urging O'Leary to get it 
untrackedl — and Germany has an- 
nounced plans to build a new HEU- 
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Russia Near to Selling Enrich 


U.S. protests against the 


ra- 
ar- 
8 


transaction that would put Moscow 
at odds with longstanding U.S. nu. 


The United States lıas protested 
to no avail to Russia and to Euratom, 
tlıe nuclear ageııcy of the European 
Community, according to State 
Department officials, who con- 
firıned reports in the nuclear-indus- 


rs 


“Fnı nat optimistic they are goi 
to follow our advice on this,” sald 
Fred McGoldrick, deputy director 
of State's Office of Nuclear Energy 
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USSIA is nearing agreement 
to sell substantial amounts of 


He and other officials, as well as 
anti-proliferation watchdogs outside 
the government, said they (ear the 
planned transaction would urıder- 
mine U.S. policy in two important 


It would promote a conntercial 
market for nuclear explosive nater- 
ial and woulcl eliminate incentives 
for Europeans 1u convert their reac- 
tors to run ûn sunıe otlter', less dan- 


Russia has a large supply of sur- 
plus boınb-grade uraniunı from dis- 
The 
country’s nuclear energy ıninisler, 
Vîktor Mikhailav, E the look: 
out for sources of harckcurrency 
income to shore up his ubsolete enı- 
pire, has tended tû regard the mat- 
commodity, 

for many 
years sought to bar commercial 
2 ofa a that can 

converted into ııuclear ex- 
plûsives, 


In an effort {o kecp tlıe Russian 
material off the Comntercial market, 
the United States has agreed to buy 
500 lons of it for $12 billion and lave 
the material “blended down," or de- 
for use as conventional 


1 “One of the key elementa of |. 


Jarııary 21 1996 


sale of bomb-grade 

nuclear material appear 
to be of no avail, reports 
Thomas W. Lippman 


EL. weapons-grade enriched u 
niun to upérators of nucle: 
research reactors in Europe, 


clear non-proliferation objectives, 


try trade press that a deal appeaı 
imminent, 2 


Affairs, 
Ways: 


gerous, form of nuclvar fuel, 


mantled nuclear weapûus, 


erial as an exporlable 
while Washington las 


enriched, 
nuclear fuel in nuclear electric 
Power plants, 
But "they have nore than that, 
eye in search of hard çur- 
rency," McGoldrick said, Mikhailov 
is the same Russian official whose 
quest for nuclear markets led him to 
n to supply nuclear power 
ts to Iran, over vociferous and 
continuing U.S. objections. 
.S. officials and nonproliferation 
8 8ay they have little fear that 
academics and medical re- 
1 who rely on the small re- 
1 T8 in allied European countries 
e nuclear pirates ped- 
Tous material or ۳ 
ae o n rial or threat 
vt the officials oppose any trans- 
1 create or sustain a de- 
a weapons-usable material 
e theory that the more com- 
اا‎ there is, the greater the risk 
, theft or diversion by unauth- 
persons. 


nt Clinton's] non-prolifer- 
Policy has been to Minimize 
<Sventually to eliminate the uae 
lghenriched uranium in civil 
mmerce," Secretary of 


urging Energy Secretary 
. O'Leary to resume .@. 


Energy Départment pro- 


of hi 
world coy 


State Warren Christopher wrote last 
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It's Business As Usual for 
Jailed Cali Drug Barons 


izaliun, brothers Miguel and Gil 
berlo Rodriguez Orejueln, as well as 
lesser traffickers who are all being 
held in La Picota, routinely have 
cellular lelephones smuggled into 
them. 

“What we lıave there is complete 
corruption,” sail one Colombian 
who has been pushing for a crack 
(lown on the clrug barons’ prison 
conrlitions for several months. 
“Their visits are almost unre 
stricted. ‘They give orders, Tele 
phones are taken and changed 
regularly by visiting female guests. 
It is not as ostentatious as Pablo E. 
cobar, but the effect is the same.” 

Escobar, leader of the Medellin 
cocaine cartel, negotiated his sur- 
render to the government in 199t, 
after being allowed to build his own 
prison, complete with a soccer 
pitch, Jacuzzis, 60-inch television 
sets and banquets at which prison 
guards served as waiters, When of 
ficials tried to move against the | | 
prison, Escobar walked out through 
a secret tunnel. He was killed on 
December 2, 1993. 

The Santacruz escape comes 
shortly alter credible reports of 
splits within the Cali cartel leader 
ship over what strategy tû pursue. 
Miguel Rodriguez and others favor 
limited cooperation with the goverır 
menl in hopes of lighl sentences. 
Gilberto Rudrigurz anl his support 
ers prefer {ryingg lo intimidale or 
buy lhe government, andl especially Î 
the Congress, in the hope that they 
can clear their names without haw 
ing lu confess lu anyt bila. 

Sanlacruz’s esenjpr is not tle only 
embarrassment facecl by the gori 
ernmwnt over ils prises. : 

‘The most alarming ocurred in 
August when Ivan Urclinola, a note 
rious Irafficker, was found by police 
to nol only have slocketl a personal 
kitchen wilh lobster, whiskey 
uavinr, bul also to lave built a s 
phisticated telecnnırmunications sy 
TEN, 

Urdinola, clescribecl as tlie "worst 
antl bloocliest”" of the drug traffick 
ers in prison, erenled a conmmunlc 
tions cenler by buying up louses 
just oulslde the prison walls. Wha 
walkic-lalkle, authorities ‘said, e 

ave inslruclions ancl received 
formuion from his fu:nchmen ma 
ning the center, wliich had 
phone, faxes and beepers. 


Douglas Farah In San Salvador 


.S. AND Culambian law en- 

forcement officuls say (rug 
barons jailed in Coloınbia in a mucl- 
heralded crackdowu on narcotics 
trafficking have continued to Cuıi- 
duct business, using cell phanes 
smuggled into prison by female visi- 
tors while corrupt guards look the 
other way. 

Corruption of the prison system 
and traffickers’ ability to continue 
operations were an irritant in deteri- 
orating relations belween the 
United States and Colombia even 
before last week's stunuing escape 
of one of the Cali cartel's top leaders 
from what was supposed to be a 
maximum-security jail, they said. 

The escape of Jose Santacruz 
Londono from the La Picota prison 
marked another embarrassment to 
President Ernesto Samper, who al- 
ready is fighting allegations that his 
presidential campaign received $6 
million from the Cali cartel. The es- 
cape, which could only have hap- 
pened with the connivance of prison 
officials, seemed fikely to further 
stain the image of the government. 

Colombian police, with the help 
of the Drug Enforcement Aclminis- 
tration (DEA) and CIA, capturecl six 
of the top seven leaders of the Cali 
cartel between June and August 
1995, including Santacruz on July 4, 
to loucl applause from the Clinton 
nlministration. But senior il- 
ministration officials, imchıdiny 
DEA Director Thomas Constantine, 
have publicly warned Coloınbian of- 
ficials since then that just catching 
leading drug traffickers is nol 
enough, 

“Corruption has triumphed. . . , 
said the nalion's crusading anti 
drug prosecutor Alfonso Valcliviesu, 
in a press conference after San- 
tacruz's cescape was reported by 
news agencies. “The capacily of (hee 
governmenl to assure society {litt 
these people woukl pay for their 
crinıes has failed.” 

In au interview iu Bogota lhrec 
days before the esvape, Vallivieso 
warned that “corruption in (he pris- 
ons is a very real problem. Ancl 
corruplion is impeding the invesll- 
gations into many aspects of whl is 
going otu İn the prisons.” 

Colombian and U.S. officials sald 
the two top leaclers of tle Cali orgut- 


16 dhe Mashington post / AMERICAS, COMMENT 
Battle for Everglades’ Future 


against unfair and subsidized for- 
eign competition. Moreover, tlie 
growers contend, the settlement 
last year of a massive federal lawsuit 
stipulates that the sugar growers 
will have to pay as ınuch as $323 
million over the next 20 years for 
Everglades restoration. 

Robert Buker, vice president of 
U.S. Sugar, another major Florida 
company, has tirelessly argued that 
the sugar industy is paying its 
proper share in a deal struck be- 
tween the Industry and Florida Gov. 
Lawton Chiles, D, and Interior Sec- 
retary Bruce Babbitt. 

The restoration of the Everglades 
has been estimated by federal and 
state officials to cost about $700 mil- 
lion. But many experts believe it 
could coat at least $1 billion, making 
it by far the most expensive ecologi- 
cal repair job in the world. 

“We're paying our fair share,” Flo- 
Sun's Dominicis said. 

Not so, the environmentalists 
have responded. They are focusing 
their efforts less on the beleaguered 
Everglades and more on who pays 
more for the cleanup — the sugar 
growers or taxpayers, Indeed, there 
is the concern that support for a 
massive cleanup may wither if the 


public is asked to pay. 
W fly? After months of run- 
ning multimillion dollar 
TV and newspaper ads altacking 
each other's patriolism, motives, 
and honesty — to say nothing about 
the facts, grossly twisted by both 
sides — the combatants are now of- 
fering dueling polls on the public's 
opinion about a special sugar tax. 

The environmental coalilion, in 
its ads, says Floridians support a 
new tax 4 to 1, according to their 
polling. The question, however’, was 
phrasecl like this: “A major source of 
polhution in the Everglades is tlie 
production of sugar cane. lt has 
been proposed that Congress as- 
sess Florida sugar growers a two- 
cents per pound fee that woull be 
used to clean up the Everglades... . 
Agree or disagree?" 

The Alliance for Sugar Growers, 
an İndustry group, countered with 
its own survey, asking: “From what 
you've seen, read or heard, do you 
favor or oppose a twocents per 
pound tax on sugar growers?" Some 
45 percent said they liked the tax; 
another 43 percent said they did not. 


ILL A special sugar tax 


call their opponents “radical environ- 
mental extremists,” ag well as lars. 

The environmentalists say they 
are just playing hardball. But when 
asked specifically about a few of the 
more sensalional ads, such as one 
showing flooded homes and a "dry" 
sugar field that wasn't actually dry, 
Reed demurred, saying his role in 
the newly formed Committee to En- 
sure Florida's Economic and Envi 
ronmental Growth was to provide 
vision. “Tm not an expert on adver- 
tisement," he said. 

Environmentalists in Florida hate 
the fact that not only do the sugar 
farms pollute the Everglades (as do 
urban and suburban dwellers), but 
that the farmers are encouraged by 
federal policies. 

‘The proposed tax comes after en- 
vironmentalists and their free-trader 
allies in Congress, many of them 
newly elected Republicans, failed to 
end the federal government's sugar 
price-support system, which keeps 
U.S. prices high by regulating the 
amount of cheaper sugar that can be 
imported from overseas. 

Environmentalists charge that 
the sugar induatry bought the votes 
that retained their price supports 
with millions of dollars of political 
donations over the last few years to 
Democrats and Republicans. 
Florida Sens. Connie Mack, R, and 
Bob Graham, D, both back price 
supports and oppose the special tax, 

Anti-sugar lobbyists working for 
soda and candy manufacturers also 
have been magnanimous in their 
contributions to both parties. 

The General Accounting Office 
(GAO) estimates the price supports 
cost “users” $1.4 billion a year, a 
user being either a consumer or a 
large candy or sodapop manufac- 
turer, which presumably passes on 
ils higher costs to candy and soda 
consumers. 

Ofthe estimated $536 million that 
goes to sugar growers, much fun- 
nels into Florida, the leading state 
for cane. And most of it goes to just 
a handful of growers. Indeed, the 33 
biggest growers İn the country get 
more than one-third of the benefits, 
according to the GAO. 

Yet when the sugar industry 
shows a picture of an enclangered 
farmer in ita ads, It shows a amall- 
time black grower sitting on the 
back of his pickup truck. 

The sugar ' industry argues it 
needs the supports to survive 


Wıflam Booth In Mlaml 


ATHANIEL REED knew his 

environmental coalitions 

campaign against the Florida 
sugar industry, long blamed for foul 
ing the Everglales, was making 
some headway when friends of the 
industry launched some ads come 
paring him to Fidel Castro. 

That was, however, after Reed and 
his cohorts blamed the sugar indus- 
try for not only despaitling the Ever- 
glades with their fertilizerrich runoff 
(mostly true), but causing the flood- 
ing in and ruination of South Florida's 
sprawling suburbs (mostly untrue). 

But in the seemingly neverend- 
ing war over the restoration of the 
Everglades, the largest and most 
costly ecological repair effort ever 
proposed, the current battle is 
worth potentially hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the victors. 

The environmentalists and their 
allies are pushing Congress to add 
an amendment to the current omni 
bus farm bill that would tax Florida 
growers two pennies per pound of 
sugar produced in the state. 

It is uncertain whether the spe- 
cial tax amendment will have 
enough votes in Congress, but it 
might not matter. The environmen- 
talists are considering going di 
rectly to Florida voters and asking 
them to endorse a similar state tax, 

This may be the first time the two 
opponents are equally well-armed 
with cash — aod prepared to stretch 
credibility In emotional appeals and 
in polling. “We're now in the same 
league as sugar has been for the last 
30 years," said Reed, a renkestate 
developer and environmentalist, al 
luding to the fact his group is now 
bankrolled by a wealthy New York 

commodities trader. 

“One thing 1 can promise you," 
Reed said, "We're not going away.” 
And they seem to have the mıoney to 
back up the threat. As one sugar 
nıan recently lamented: “We're 
being outspent." 

The revenues from the proposed 
sugar tax — an estimated $350 mil 
fon over five years — would be 
used to purchase about 150,000 
acres of sugar land and take it out of 
production, using the acreage in- 
stead as marshes to store fresh 
water and filter farm runoff. 

‘The sugar growers claim the tax 
would ruin them and put thousands 
of people out of work. The farmers 


litical calculation than optimisnl 
Even so, that aclivisnı is con: 
with the creative force America ME 
put into building the international 
ethos of the past half century, 
with the open pride ad 
ment those young t4i 
bridge builders showed moving 
Bosnia. 


power, that is likely to change * | ' 
tory for the better. I try to imag | 
what the Serbe, Croats and Bos 
who saw these young glants 

from stormy skies to perform logit | 
cal miracles in the mud 
about the nation that sent heı, lj 


E 1 
wary of what they are ak 5 
Neral Ece j Vietnam, Biter Hi 
is the opportunity of 2 li 
show the rest of the world 
fellow citizens America 4 
that it can be. It is the Savas TY r. 


that must prevail. ` 


china, Chile, Greece and elsewhere 
American policy and presence 
abroad were seen on the left as in- 
herently evil. Those perceptions 
sparked the McGovernite “Cone 
Home America” movement, which 
today in its new version is headed by 
Gramm, Pat Buchanan and other 
conservative ideologues, who see 
the world infecting America as 
clearly as Abbie Hoffman once saw 
America infecting the world. 

The line that runs from the Sava 
to the Potomac is also visible in the 
conciliatory approach on both the 
Bosnian operation and the federal 
shutdown by Bob Dole — the only 


presidential contender who is a | 


combat veteran. He was willing to 
compromise on sending ground 


troops to Bosnia and on sending . 


federal employees back to work 
rather than drive over the ideolog!- 


cal cliff 'of doubt and pessimism | 


with Gramm, Buchanan and the Re- 
publican House freshmen. 
President Clinton's belated ac- 
tivism on both thé‘ domestic agenda 
and Bosnia stems far more from po- 


Nation Caught Between Hope and Despair 


America that is optimistic and altru- 
istic abroad is more likely to be that 
way at home as well, 

It is not coincidental that Amer- 
ica's greatest involvement in world 
affairs and its greatest expanalon of 
governmental responsibility for its 
own disadvantaged or temporarily 
displaced citizens have occurred 
aver the past six decades, Depres- 
sion, followed by economic growth 
in war and peacetime, made a series 
of government safety nets first nec- 
essary, then possible at home, 
Buoyed by ita own success, America 
did become the world's shining city 
on a hill. For most of this century, 
one country did set a standard of in- 
ternational genérosity and responsi- 
ùility that others aspired to, mocked 
or sought to thwart, but could not 
ignore. 

Vietnam taught Americas to diş- 


trust abstractlon and rhetoric — and 
their own historical optiniem — | 
when lives aré at stake. Ii 'indo- i 


gion than money. The politicians on 
the Potomac took the optimistic al- 
truism of the GIs on the Sava and 
stood it on its head. The cynicism 
and selflishnees some lawmakers 
displayed — a paycheck-drawing 
Phil Gramm wondering if anybody 
misses government yet comes to 
mind —- would do any Balkan war- 
lord proud. 

This contrast between military 
can-dolsm and political paralysis is 
not fully explained by the differing 
worlds of soldiers, who necessarily 
deal with the concrete and quantifi- 
able, and of politicians, who devote 
themselves to the abstractions of 
causes and rhetoric. 

Two vislons of America are at war 
with each other ‘on a battlefleld of 
ideas that spans the globe. Gramm 
would shut down federal operations 
along the Potomac and along the 
Sava. He and others on the isolation- 
istic far right (and ori the isolationis- 
tic far left) understand that an 


OPINION 
Jim Hoagland 


AS America ever sent out a 
more mixed message about 
this nation's spirit and strength than 
1tdld in the opening days of 1996? 
Two incompatible images dom} 
nate the American acene, competing 
to define U.S. interests and inten 
tions at home and abroad. The con- 
fusion they create cannot endure. 
The first image is the near 
hubristic American ethos that has 
reshaped and guided the world for 
the past halfcentury: the upbeat, 
can-do, only in America spirit dis- 
played by the American troops who 
hurled a line of steel across the rag- 
ing Sava River and moved into 
Bosnia to oversee a fragile peace.  ' 
The coıhpeting spirit 1s the can't- 
doism that has locked Congress and 
the White House in a budget war 
Î that is more about power and'mis- 
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It is (hese clhunges and the decline 
of the Anıericun ımkllle class hat are 
producing the etlınic tensions visible 
not only in Lawrence, but in many 
areas where “olcl" inımigrants meel 
“new” iinmtigranls. For the moment 
there appezurs on the stırface to be no 
recunciliaion belween the two. Yet 
perhaps there is still hope 
Selıinta's astute observation: "Every 
immigrant's story is the same,” 

But if inmigrants, on the whole, 
conlinue tu enrich our country and 
if we can undlerstand the larger eco- 
nomic changes that have produced 
1his new wave vf imımigrants, whal 
of the imniigrants’ lives? The new 
immigrants are neither the outlaws |. 
suggested by their opponents nor 
ihe folkloric vanguard of multicuk 
turalism suggesterl by some of their 
defenders. Tlıey are people with the 
complexities — good and bal — 
that we all possess. They come fo 
America with high hopes and an un- 
realistic vision of what to expect. 
Hopes, in many cases, lead to frus 
trations and (lespair. This dynamic 
is the central focus of Sarah J. 


flect impurtant changes in our suti- 
ety that help explain their presence 
and the significant increase in imımi- 
gralion during the last three 
decades. These changes concern the 
*deindustrialization”" of the Unitecl 
States and its “reindustrialization." 

De-industrializalion has meant 
ihat many of the large industries of 
the past that fueled the Industrial 
Revolution in the country either no 
longer exist or have significantly 
been reduced in output. Re-industri- 
alization, or the other hand, is rep- 
resentecl by Silicon Valley ancl its 
many clones throughout the coun- 
try. These firms are high-tech and 
high-paying. 

But re-industrializalion alsd in- 
volves the expansion of low-teclî in- 
dustries in cities such as los 
Angeles and New York and places in 
belween,. Smaller-sized industries 
are altempting to compete with 
Thircl Wurld production by bringing 
the Third World to the United 
States in the form of cheap imnui- 
grant labor. But high-tech industries 
also need immigrant labur, at least 
indirectly. The surplus income gen- 
: د ا‎ erated by these new jubs spawns a 
: aS د 2 ا‎ range of service industries: restau- 
1n the 192Û3 the ‘undesirable aliens’ were Europeans as this editorial cartoon by Winsor McCay shows rants, resorts and ınediciul centers. 


Still Looking for El Dorado e Hum 


#& | The final days in François Mitterrand's long battle 
against cancer were spent reflecting upon what 

comes after death, ‘It's not dying I'm really worried 
about, but not llving any more,’ he once remarked 


Preparing for life’s 
greatest challenge 


nezel, a psychologist who works in a 
palliative care unit. 

“How should one die?” he asked, 
“We live in a world which dreads the 
«question and tries to dodge it. 
Earlier civilisatione looked death 
` straight in the face. Never perlıaps 
has our relationship with death 
been so poor as in these times of 
spiritual barrenness, where man, in 
his haste to exist, seems to sidestep 
the mystery. He does not realise 
that in so doing he robs his lave of 
life of an essential source." 

Mitterrand said that his own love 
of life was one of the reasons for 
his coustant preoccupation with 
“tlie huge question mark reprt- 
sented by cleath". In a 1991 inter 
view he said: “f's nol dying Fm 
really worried about, bu1 not living 
any more." 

,„ He dil not believe dying meant 
disappearing. In his lasl New Year's 
message as president, on December 
31, 1994, he told the French people: 
“I believe in the forces of the spirîl, 
and I shall not leave you." 

Referring to his conversations 
with Hennezel about “the profound 
change she observes in some peo- 
ple just before they die”, Mitterrand 
wrote in his preface to er book: “At 
the moment of greatest loneliness, 


66 UT Tm not going to | nıusketeers” (all now dead) and for- 
die! François Mitter- | mer budget minister, Michel 
rand quipped when his | Charasse. 
old friend 2 and executor — André In September Mitterrand spent 
Rousselet visited him on January 6 | some time on the Brelon island of 
and casually asked a few queslions | Belle-lle, which he had discovered 
of the in the event of type. Mitter- only late in life. "I like everything 
rand's reply was, says Rousselet, “a | about this place — the air, the 
kind of provocation, a way of resist- İ colours, tht skies. There's sone- 
ing death", which the former presi- Î thing inimitable here, a kind of equi- 
: 1 dent knew was immineut (he died librium, a kind of strength." 
Mahler's American Dreaming, a two days later). Before leaving Paris on Decem. 
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partnership with the rest of Canada. | provinces. A third motion corr | best he can with a particularly cum- | province back on a sound fooling. fa ار‎ 

Federalists both in Quebec and | firmed the principle that certain fed- | bersome and complicated process | That will involve sacrifices that je new ledraf is identical 


wùrkers in English, numeracy, healll amd education, 
developing health erlucation in schools. 


Applicants ımnust have: a background in PHC, with a 


lncerease, wig tu lhe promotion of the previmis mnnager, 
PLAN is now seckiny lo fl Ibe pusition af; 


PROGRAMME FUNDING MANAGER 


ا 


The Coordinator will repûrı lo the High Schonl Principal. He mus 
be familiar with the IB regulations as published in the Yade Mecunt, 


and make all arrangements necessary to begin the prograın in 1 irca £2 minimum of six months teaclıing/lıealth education 

Id well erode his popularily. to its predecessor, which was : Salary CIrca 5,000 experience in a developing country, relevant‏ : : ك 

elsewlıere in Canada were unani- | ersl responsibilities (such 38 Î of constitutionel menden which 9 Hil Chrétien says 4 now | erected onı the banika of the River 8 | Sprember 1990. Reporting to the Naliouual Director, the successfirl candidate will qualifications, good interpersonal skills ability to work in 
mous in accepting that, irrespective | manpower training) should be | often requires unanimity on tle part eanwhile, 7 say the Kremlin, to | ` fi 1 : 1 1 NTL (O LTE CLI O E a : ud in : rk 

of the polarisation produced by the | handed over to the provinces. of provincial governments and their | spends much of his time Lrying lo Monkovil, ا 2 ات‎ iy Qualifications: Academic credentials and experienct iE uel rl a i Rls Sho wl heey a pre-literate society, in a remote area ancl a clean driving 

referendum, Québécois wanted to Both federalists and so-called | respective parliaments. „| convince investors worriecl ubuut celate e 1 2 a commensurate wiih a leadership pnsition in a distinguished implement the Programme Funding Deparluuenl's business plant wlll tivense, Closing date: as soon as possible, 

see far-reaching reforms in the | “soft-nationalis'" Qutbécois ex- A wide range of options remain | the continıing uncertainty oflhe sil’ | aver e 1 1883 after . jÎ independent schonl. Preference will be given to candidates wiıh mutivate and supervigv a snıall staff and will be èxpectecl to play a SOMALILAND: PUBLIC HEALTH ADVISOR: 

Canadian federation. pected a more original, concrete | open, on the other hand, for Lucien | uation in Quebec nol lo pull oul of | Complete 0 2 ' building In an Ht her and/or cvordinator nl role ln lhe management of he PLAN UK office. Working closely with local health service staff to 

Chrétien himself recognised that | and ambitious programme, Editorial | Bouchard, the architect of the | the province in the hope of finding | nore than alae n 1931 1 perience in an Û PIngram aS a teacher and/or cool inator ۳ us The Ident candidate will have at least three yearv' uf easing (unda strengthen PHC through conıntunity health worlcers ang 

fact when, on the evening of the ref | writers lambasted Chrétien's lack of | remarkable increase in {he “yes- | greener grass را‎ E e ila demonsiraled alnrinistrative abilily. Fluency iı Englislt Is required; for a charily fruın officlal and corporate suctors. Thue abillty 1o traditional birth attendants, dues will include establishing 

erendum, he promised jnnovatory Î Imagination ancl vision. vote” camp during the last few January hS wanted tb ring tho aworking knowledge uf reek desirable. ا و ا ا ا ا‎ a health information system, advising on and supporting 

Orthodox Churci knees. 


is essential, Excellent presentation, writing anci computer skills 
are also required. In depth knowledge and experience of Third 
„ „ World devclupment would be very advantageous, 
Please send letters of application and full CY in confidence to: 


Frances Pape, PLAN Tnternattonal UK, 5-6 Underhill 
Street, London NWI 7HS 


Registered Charity No. 276035. 
Closing date: 31/1/96, 


| Application Procedure: Candidates should submit a 

| ‘uriculum vlıae (in English) and the names, addresses, and’ 
jÎ dephone numbers uf at least ıhree references to Mr. Spiros Kantas, 
| Director, Lykeion, Athens College (Address: P.O. Box 65005, 

Î 10 Psychlco, Aıhens, Grecce-Teleplrone: 301-6714621, 301- 

6876810 Telefax: 301-6873273). Screening of applications will 

begin immediately. Deadline for applications: 1 February 1996. 


| The Institution: Founded ii 1925, Athens College is a large 
| independent day school with a distinguished tradition of 
|| ducational leadershıp iı Greece, Total enrollment is 3200 students 
jÎ sith 280 facully. A! students and 85% of the faculty are Greek 
|| "lionals, The balance uf the faculty are native English speakers. 


management ahd organisational tasks of the regional 
health teaım and idenlifying their training needs, 


Applicanls must have: a qualification in nursing, midwifery 
or medicine and proven experience or qualification in 
public health or PHC management in a developing country 
and lıave worked in a conflict area. The ability to live and 
work a5 a member of a srnall team in a remote, unstable 
area is easéntial, Closing date: as soon as possible, 


GUATEMALA: PROJECT MANAGER: To Jolin an 
existing PHC project based in a remote area of the 
` Western' Highlands .of Guatemala working with Quiche 
` ndigenoıis people. To be responsible for: planning ‘and 
management of health education activities, supervision 
and provision of personnel managemênt, accounting 
(project finance), adminiatrative and logistics support for 
project activities, liaising, and coordinating with the |, 
Ministry of Health aiid fiiiderfs, ' a : 
Applicants must. have: fluent Spanish, management skills, 
.Î j PRC and oversens development experience,. good 
.Î interpersonal ,skills.and a çlean driylng Jjcence, Closing 
date: 10/2/98 ا‎ 


: u 
د م‎ 5 iınprovement in travellers’ safely, Stulin intended to replace 
Executions On: the TISe agaln In China . Î Bul the need to crack clown yet catheciral with n gigantic 430- : 
ی‎ again shows thal the lon e e Palace 0 e 
vi ear's (figures of 2,050 execu- | tims of the death penalty include | worsened. Moreover, the new legal ut lıe was prevent 
tiois nd ê 700 ` susperdecl motorbike thieves, swindlers, coun- j provisions for the dentlı penally can cloing so by divine erie 
cleatlh, sentences. The end of 1995 | terfeiters, “propagators of supersti- | now be applied for crimes ranging | in tle form n id 
saw an increased use of the death | tions" and even people accused of | from dleclaratigns of accidents aimecl | soil, و ا‎ world 
penalty, whose deterrent powers | “counterrevolutionary” crimes (n | at defrauding insurance companies his own dea! 0 ii 
have been elevated to the level of | other words political offences). to serious cases of tax evasion. Nikita Kbrushchev preferred 
dogma by the regime. This upping of the penal ante is a In an article he wrote for the inatead to build a و‎ 1 
In many cases, highlighted by the | phenomenon which has recurred | Asian edition of the Wall Street Jour open-air ming 
media, the offences concerned are | from time to time in China's history, nal, the American-based Chinese | spot, where people 1 i 
economic crimes committed in the | and which has nothing to do with . dissident, Liu Binyan, argued that | even in winter, Then, 4 
regions most exposed to the unbri- | communism, but results from the | the regime’ 3 authority has so cok Î the politically lep thé 
dled neocapitallistn that is so charac- | strict conformism .of, its bureaur. | lapsed that in some remote regions | Luzhkov decided ا ا‎ 0 
teristic of post-Maoist China. cracy. . 4 private militias have taken over j church an cetir sei fre 
The individuals involved tend to In times of uncertainty, İt is some- | from the state. . . 3 824 a ا‎ 0: 
be corrupt officials or petty mafiosi | times a good idea for a provincial But the gravity and scale of the j pentance for 1 1 
guilty of crimes which, to an ir |j “mandarin” to fill the tumbrels with | phenomenon should not be exag- ished in the past. rey glory" 
creasing extent, have been spawned | bodies so as to prove to the “throne” | gerated. Behind a facade of appar- rising up with power e 
by a “no-holds-barred” form .of eco- | that no indulgence is possible under | ent consensus, Mao's. China went opined Patriarch Alexis, 
nomic boom. . a : his jurisdiction. And the central au- | through a similarly wobbiy period 
Apuesty International's concern | thority is delighted to be able to | when the „Communist Party . lm- 
seems justified, to judge from the | make political capital out of being | ploded during the Cultural Revolu- 
expeditious behaviour of the courts, | seen by the population as a defender. | tion.of 196669;, but it subsequently 
which make no banes about.carry- | ofthe weak and thevulnerable. managed to reagsert itself. . 
ing ouf to, thé letter every .instrue- The current wave of increasingly The fact remains that the current 


Francis Deron In Beljing 


ESTERN travellers who ven-. 
tured into remote parts of 
ancient China were often shocked 
to see the heads of executed crimi- 
nals in little wooden cages nailed to 
the fronts of loses as a warning to 
potential criminals. It was a way of 
expressing the authorily of the 
state, especially when that authority 
was under threat, ي‎ 
‘The last days of the Deng Xiao- 
ping era present certain similarities 
with the past, minus the macabre 
element, There has recently been a 
spectacular increase in the number 
of criminal who are executecl with 
a bullet in the back of the head — at 
their family’s expense. . 
Statistics which Amnesty Interna- 
tional has, compiled from official 
Chinese ngws media, sho that the, 
authorities have vigorously stepped | 


Charity No: 228248, 1 
u 12 
4 e | OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
FELLOWSHIP SCHEME PROGRAMME OFFICER. 
ODI Is an independent non-governenlal centre for intematlonal 
` developmêënt. E 
f TheInslliute Wishes tû recruit a Programne Officer for the ODI - -' 
Fellowship Schême to replace Nidhi Tanlon. The maln duty wlll ba to. 
administer the Scheme-for young economists to work for ,. ,. ; 
governments in.developing counirles (¢urrently about 20 placements ` 
per year on two-year assignments). The Officer ray ilso contribute to 
the resedich and other programmes, of ODI. 
Applicants slıould be able to demonstrate adnıinistralive competence, 
Including finance and budgeting, and bave an lınderatanding of "' ° : 
economits and famlllsrity with techalcal assistance, E N 
Salary froh £18,762 to £5,367 Qucluslye of London Welghllng).on ' ! 


CIDSE CAMBOIIA LAOS VIETNAM PROGRAMME |. 
ıme Monngemeut Advisors + Victnam and Laos - | ' 


CIDSE is a consarlium of nor-governmeital Jevelöpment agentleé. 

Our programmes are undergoing considerable change at presen, We Û 
sek people to support and irain local alaffin Vietnam und Laos as hey 

lp greater responsibility for nıanagement and progranımeê 

If you have a strong background in training and project 

. | Management and can prorlde support and gasistance to local slafî 

without taking over thelr posltlons, then contact us for a job 


Ae ra Ena : 
«Terms and condltlona: çantracts for 12,months 


| tnt, Aighls,, insurance and living expenses are 
Baldet; Doth posts are epaccompanied salaries to be 


0. ۳ ۳ and person specifications. . ' Î Range I{ of the Unlverslty Ardrithlsirative Seale, 3 e0: RI e 
1 ti eived from the Communist | harsh sentences suggests that the: Î campaign to rub aut criminals, dogs . 8 0 : ne I[ of the Unlverslty Adriihisirat ا‎ 1 
Oi oat, cadleel E Party and applying the death | method has not worked. Ié is true Î little.to e e ie? of e i ا ا و‎ to: ese n s8 Parke Ter CONES e EC |. [f Contact hy telephone of fax! Lucy Medd, tel! O171 |. 
a aS ا‎ Jevel Deny e! a ba e inch Directeur Jean-Marie Colombe Bi CLV Programe, Hukdevelerssiraat 105, 1000 Bnneln, ANS, Pax no: O171 487 7590. Closlng date 31 January 19%6. .. .,. .| | | 928 8105, fax: O171 92§ 7736, . , 
, It is.,nof. just drug; traffickers, roads by, a campaign of repression .| proaches : when . Deng Xlaoping’s | . 2 World copyrig! 


Tik 222) 50251.27, Email chprog@eunetbe ODII an equal opportuniles eviployer. 


ite slave traders and armed rok- | based on the use of the death | successor will need to be found. 


Health Unlimited, 3 Stamford Street, Londoıi SÈ1 9NT.. + 
ers who are executed, Other vic- İ penalty resulted in a temporary (January 5) : 2 ج‎ 
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FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: POLITICAL & ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 


Senior Lecturer . 


Requirements: Ph.D örf master's degree in Political Science or Public 
Administration and at least 5 years teaching experience. 


description: Teaching courses in Political Studias and Public‏ ەل 
Administration, Comparative Politics and Political Dynamics as well as‏ 
Modern Political Thought and Theory, Organisation ‘Theory, Pubiic‏ 
Policy and Administrative Law. 1‏ 


Closing date: 31 January 1996. 
Date of assumption af dutles: As soon as possible. 
Contact person: Ms Dolly Nashandih-Endjambi at (061) 206-3101. 


Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and 
the following fringe benefits: ® pension fund e medical aid schame 
6 annual bonus € homs-ownership scheme ® generous leava priviia gas 
e ralocation expenses, 


Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3 year, renewable con- 
tract period. 


Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a cur- 
rlculum vitae, giving full details of present salary notch, increment date, 
the earliest available date when duty can be assumad 
and including three referees should be submitted to: 
The Head, Recruitment and Selection, University of 
Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. 
Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made via 
telex 56-727 or fax to (061) 206-3003/206-3843. 


International dialling code applies, 


0 IVERSITY OF NAMIBIA 


S5147P573 


PRICES PER WEEK . 
FROM كلا‎ 


ax: "+44 1256 843036 | . 
phone. +44 1256 24448 | . 
„__ 1. Quote ref; GDIYKDG 


Uniqus opportuhilipe’ ‘la’ ae 
Seolland'ês abundand wiidife from our 


. HOUSE DUST ME? ' ||| pO . HUM, BGG |. ` ‘CANAL CRUISING. 
| 4R POROUS MITEF: wondorful food, İabı ay and |. 


ee Brian the gentle wayi 


Forget jostling artis, Dusy hot 
crowdeg tralnal Çrı 
House, Mansion Onhyê 


. ` TAM ET 
TT 


Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL by Distance Learning 
All matenals, casşertes etc incl FROM 240 all nauonals, any resıdence Worldwide 
Also: ESP Business English (TEACH Busıncss, Sales or Tachnlcal staf) 
Cert. TEFL (Management) lor skillod EFL staff. Prospactur from: 
ILC, 12 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, EH 2BB 


Allergy Retief Products Ldn Marston’ | 


- PROJECT DIRECTOR CAMBODIA 


The Mines Advisory Group is an international humanitarian charity (UK 


registered) committed to addressing the problem of landmine. 
unexploded ordnance among the most vulnerable a ا‎ 
MAG operates in North Iraq, Angola, Cambodia, Laos, Zambia and Zaire 
implementing humanitarian mine clearance and community mine 
awareness education programmes. MAG is totally committed to a global ban 
on landmines and is a member of the Steering Committee of the 
International Campaign to Ban Landmines. 


MAG requires a country director for its programme Camhodia. The 


| programme was established in October 1992 in Baltambang 1 
٤ : to 2 province, and 
j expanded in 1994 to include demining work in Kompong Thom province 


MAG's operations in Cambodia have a highly integrated approach, and 


| we compliment our mine clearance operations with mine awareness 


and data gathering activities in both provinces. In addition MAG run 
mine awareness and data gathering activities in Banteay-Meanchay 


| province. The programme in Caınbodia employs over 200 Cambocdlian 


deminers, and is set to expand with increased funding in 1996 from 
our major donors including the EC, ODA and SIDA. Applicants should 


j have considerable relief and/or community development experience 


gained overseas in the humanitarian sector, as well] as excellent 
management and representation skills. 


A technical knowledge of mines and ordnance is not required. MAG 
offers a competitive salary, flights and insurance package. Please send 
CV with at least two referees to: Ms Debbie Harrison, Mines Advisory 
Group, 54a Main Street, Cockermouth, Cunıbria CA13 9LU, UK. 
Fax (+44) 1900 827088. Closing date for the post is 30tl1 January 1996. 
The successful candidate should be available to travel to Cambodia by 
mid March 1996. PREVIOUS APPLICANTS NEED NOT APPLY. 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 


For free information pack, contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 Southernhay West, 
Exeter, Devon, EX1 1JG England 


Telephone 01392 499488; fax 01392 498008 et r) 


| MINES ADVISORY GROUP 


Cerlifcaled, wellrerugnised dixliinece leaming courses in cdilin, 
1 lu anl prunf 
reading. Plenty of aclvice: anl help from experienced anl caring O 
Advanced eclitarial coıırsıs and English granimar courses also nvailble. 


Qur rates aro inclusive of YAT, CDW, 


ted Mileage aml full AA 
hip and meet and greet 
service at Alrport terminals 


WEEKLY DAILY 7 FORD SIEARA f.0 ESTATE 
PEUGEOT 408 MATATE 

FORD MONDEO 1.8/2.0 1x 

PnuOEOT 408 1.0 an 


FORD EEOORT 1.4 
nov 214 


ET, DOI : 
SURREY, RIY GP 


TELEPHONEr-İ1 44 1342 833338 
FPAXı- 00 U1 1343 832311 


¬ id ellie 
meet & greet service al * AI 
ro0 & GaRoick Airports FUN 24 hr AA & RAC cover 


MIRLIN BOOKE LTD fa.w} |. | |. E 
Engi 4 


. Tel +44 1483 860046 
, Fax +44, 1483 S6Q187. .. 


Brauntan, Devon 


FROM S63 
por night 
per apartment 


ure requlred) 


LONDON HOTELS & APARTMENTS ` 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Senior Lecturer هھ‎ 


Requirements: PhD in Computer Science or IS; 4 years experience, 
extensive commercial/industrial systems experience; proficiency with 
Network; knowledge of OOL and OOD and preferably ORACLE. 


Job description: Lecturing at undergraduate level; consulting on local 
and University natwork; database administration. 


Date of assumption of duties: 1 April 1996. 


Closing date: 31 January 1996. 
Contact person: Ms Dolly Nashandih-Endjambi at (061) 206-3101. 
Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries 


and the following fringa benefits: e pension fund e medical aid 
scheme ® annual bonus e housing schame ® generous leave privi- 
leges ® relocation expenses. 


Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, ranewabie con- 
tract pariod. 


Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompaniad by a cur- 
riculum vitag, giving full details of present salary notch, increment 


date, the earliest available date when duty can be assumed and ر‎ 


including three referees should be submitted to: ٤ 
The Head, Recruitment and Selection, University of E 

Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. 

Praliminary telegraphic applications may be made 

via telex 56-727 or fax to (061) 206-3003/206-3843. 


International dialling code applies. 


Learn to Teach 
English in Cairns, 
Australla 


at International House 
Teacher Training Centre 


`. Postgraduate Studies;in 
International Politics; 


The Departmen! of International Poliıcs is one of li lading 
reasearch departments in its tield, the oldest In the world, and 
the largest department of ıls kind In the UK. Ili has recently 
embarked on a major expansion of Its postgraduate 
programma. Library facılıties are unrivalled in the UK. Tha 
University Library has recently been designnled as a 
European Docuntentation Cenilre. Research degrees r4 
supervised in internatlonal lheory, sevurily studies, 
International history, and In regional specialisms. The 
Department has 'mode A’ stalus from the ESRC for its PhD/ 
MPhil programmes. There will be a number of fully funded 
teaching studentships. Please apply before 16 Fobruary 
1996. Taught one-year Master's programmes: [he 
Department has three established Master's prograınmes 
each with ESRC recognitlon: International Politics; Strategic 
Siudles; Religion, Polltlcs and Internationa! Relations. New 
for 1996/97: the Department is launchlrıg an MSc programme 
In Internatlonal History. A number of grants are available to 
assist with ths payment of fees. 
Prifysgol Cymru For further detalls contact: Ardwyna 
f berye e er 
The Unlverslty of Walea Panglaia, Abarysiwylh, Dyfed SY23 
3DA. Tel; 01970 822708. Fox: 01970 
Premaling Excellence in 822709. e.mail: add@aber.ac.uk 
Teaching and Research چ‎ 


RSA/Combridga Certificate 
courses 
Contact Simon Bradley 


1 
Qunuuslanıl Box 7368, 
Cniruıs 1870, QId, Australla 
Fax: (07Q) 313404 
Phone: (070) 313466 
1 


Advertisements 


It Is a cindilsn Ol accşplane® 1 
avert! y.unnt urders 1hal 


A highly practical, experleace- 
based course for people working 
in areas of instability and conflict. 
Especially suitable for NGO staff, 


with rights, relief, reconstruction 
and development. includes 
conflict analysis, group dynamics, 
negotiatlon, mediation, trauma, 
confidence-building, conflict prevention and much else. 
11 week course, 2 week modules can be taken individually if required. 
Some scholarships available. Places iruited. Applications now fur: 
Aprll - July - 1996 
January - March 1997 
We also offer, on request, local workshops and consultancies in 
English, French or Spanish, Please contact Simon Fisher, 
Responding to Conflict Prograınme, Selly Oak Collegea, 
Woodbrooke (G), 1046 Bristol Road, Birmingham 
B20 6lJ, UK. Tel: (+44) (0) 121 415 5641, Fax: (+44) (O) 131 415 4118, 
E-mail: conflict@waverider.co.uk 
Responding to Couflct provide opportuuitles for individuals and 
organisalions lo rlevelop new ways of working on conflict. 
Registered charity no. 1015906 


eppEatts. i a¥ 
Thiby airs x +-ante ha tight ا‎ 


cae cf typographieel 
changes wlitn Jy not affect | 
value af the aduerilaathenl , 


` |. aid workers, those concerned 
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INTERMEDIATE 
TECHNOLOGY 


We are a charity which anableş poor people In the South to devslop and use skis and technologies 
which give therm mora control over thelr Hives and which contribute to the sustainable development of 
their communities. 

The International Forum for Rural Transport and Development Is an Intemational initiative which alms 
to promote the adoption of policies which address ihe totality of the trarısport needs of the rural 
communiiles In devalnping countrles. The Forum comprises a larga number of Individuals from 
developing countries and from donor agencles Interested In the Issues of mobility and access. 
Intermediate Technology hosts the Forum Secretarial and is looking for {wo people to assist the 
Exacutive Secretary inn lhe Sacrelarlal’s offices in London. 


COMMUNICATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE CO-ORDINATOR 
Salary range - £15,163 - £16,963 (inc London Welghting) 


This person will have overall responsibilty for hte requirements are experience of financlal 
iImplemaniatlon and running of lhe office. management and the organlsatlon of meetings 
Candidates muıst have previous experience ûl and conferances, Excellent computer skills 
managing/co-ordinaling organisational (wordprocessing, spreadsheets, databases) and 
neiworks, at least six years aÛmintsirative the abllliy lo work arıd Converse in Spanish Or 
experlenca and be quallfied to O leve/GCSE French will also be required. 

standard in English and Maths. Olhar essential 


DEPUTY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Salary range - £21,363 - £23,763 (Inc London Welghting) 


This parson will work closely with the Executive 
Secretary In undertakinr advocacy activities in 
raisıng the pröfile ol rural Iransport Issues. 
Applicants must lava 2 degree In a teclınlcal or 
social sclence subject and flva years relevanl 
gxperlence. Experlence of rural 
development/planning or rural tratısport In 


Both posts will be for an Inltlal cantraot of two years and will be based in London. 
Please apply In writing with a CV. The closing date for applicatlon for both posts 
Is 31 January 1996. 
Clare Sheffleld, Personnel Offlcer, Intermediate Technology, Myson House, Railway 
Terrace, Rugby, CVU21 3HT. Fax + 44 1788 540270. 

WE POSITIVELY WELCOME APPLICATIONS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


developing countries Is essenilal along wilh 
proven experience of informing and Influencing 
senior policy makers. The abillty to work and 
converse İn Franch or Spanish ls requlred. 
Previous axperlence of fundralsirıg and writing 
projact proposals Is clesirable. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


Research Assistant 


System Design Aspects for Sensorless Variable 
` Specd Induction Motor Drives 


Working on a major rasearch programme In the fıeld of sensorless Inductlon motor drives, the 
objective of the programme is to develop the design of enhancad performance sensorless Inductlon 
motor drives In collaboration with a number of UK drives manufacturers. 


The past will Involve the development of sansorless drive algorithms and thelr microcontroller 
Implementation far commercial drive prototypes, The work also raqulres the electronlc Interfacing 
between tha controtler and a number of commercial drive products, 


Tha successful candidate will be requlred to work closely with other members of the research team and 
also to llalse with angineers from Industry. Tha ideal candidate will hava experiance at postgreduste or 
arı equivalent level In elactronlc drives (aspeclally Induction motor drtves}), Candidates with 8 good 
knowledge of Inductlon machine control, PWM slrategles and real-time microfröcessihg Will bê preferred. 
Salary will not excaed £15,986 pa. The post is available for a period of 21 months. : 
Infomat anqulria& may be addrassed to Dr G M Asher, tel: +44 (0) 115 951 5545 or Dr K J Bradtey, 
tel! +44 (0) 115 951 5558 ٤ ّ 

Applicants should send a detailed CV, togelher with the names of 

twa referees, to Dr G M Asher, Daparlment of Electrical & Electronic 1 
Engineering, The University of Nottingham, Unlverslty Park, x 
Nattingham NG7 2RD. Closing data: 23 February 1996. 


. Thê University of Nottingham Is & research-led Institution whlch 
" providas tha highest qualRy learning environment and is committed 
to equal ppportunities in employment. 


The University of 
Nottingham 


: 
L2. PROJECT MANAGER, 

| CAR E FINANCIAL SERVICES PROJECT COMPONENT 

¥ E A R S§ _Angoche town, Nampula Province, Mozambique 


Responsible for the effective implementation of a subcomponent of the 
Development of Artisanal Fisheries project. The objective of the project will be to 
increase income and economic productivity of mainly fishing households by 
establishing and/or strengthening the capacity of MBEU, a local NGO, and 
community based organizations to provide savings and credit services for mainly 
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Gangstas 
little gun sets 
Britain ablaze 


MUSIC 
Caroline Sullivan 


F ORF ALL its notoriety, American 
gangsta rap hasn't caught on in 
Britain. Even wlıen # gangsta single 
entered the British charts at No 1 in 
October, it felt ınore like a fluke 
than a signal that the gangstas were 
coming for your children. There's a 
long way lo go before the genre's in- 
creasingly hysterical scxism and 
black-on-black violence is as popu- 
lar in Brilain as in the States, 

Thal isn't to belillle either the 
song in queslion, Gangsla's Para- 
dise, or its creator, Coolio. Based on 
a haunting Stevie Wonkler chorus, it 
was one of {he truly magnificent 
recorcls of last year. ‘Tle 23-year-olel 
Los Angeleno deserved every 
ounce of the acclaim, 

Coolio is nol, however, ouıe of gang- 
sta's big guns. Before lis hit, he was 
best known for party anthems and 
an anıtennae-like hairdu, Though he 
possessed the South Central LA 
provence, he was trailing in the 
wake uf innovalors like Doctor Dre, 

Paraclise has transformed him 
into a major contender. Despite this, 
le hasıı't the fiur'y 1alenı of Dre or 
New York's ferovinus Wu ‘Tang 
Clan. The album's strongest point is 
Ihaf it Covers lvpics hal don" often 
find their way inl gangsla-funk, 
like safe sex and responsible falhur- 


Coolio: major contender 


hood, which is all very cammend- 
able, but not enough to carry a 
whole album or gig. 

At his first major Brilish date at 
‘The Grand in south London, Coolio 
sensibly acknowledged lis limit- 
ations. Instead of compelling us to 
tolerate a one-man set of samey break- 
beats, he put on a capital S show. 

First on waa LV, whose girth sug- 
gests his initials stand for, Luncheon 
Voucher. He was once hit nine 
times in a drive-by shooting, but 
was a picture of sexy health here, 
teasing the many girls with insinuat- 
ing versions of old R&B hits before 
turning the stage over to Coollo.. ' 
' Antennae crumpled Into soft: 
tufts, Coollo ambled on ' accompa- 
nied by ‘three synchrorapper 


dancers, . Unusually for the star of | . 


the show, he allowed theiothers an 
equal share of the spotlight — so 
much’ sor that you often wondered. 
who the star was, , : .,;, 
- Just as it was starting to go on too 
jong, an entire backing band strolled 
on anci Coolio invited four young 
MCs froma the crowd on stage and it 
all turned.into an.old-fastioned sing- 
lg, dancing.revue. The difference’ 


` was-that Coolio was telling the fans Î ; 
ho¥r hë'd.llke to drop off some beer] ; 


and a spliff at Buckingham Palace, 


Her Majesty wouldn't have ‘bëen..] 
amuêed, but 1,500 other people weré,.+ 


lion to both the Royal Opera and 
Royal Ballet, it is a comparatively 
small sunt and has to fund two en- 
tirely separate companies. In New 
York the Metropolitan Opera runs 
off an endowment of $130 million. 
The Opera House at the Bastille in 
Paris cost £300 nıillion to build and 
that was 10 years ago. And it's no 
woncler its ticket prices are half the 
price of Covent Garden — lts annual 
subsidy is £60 million. 

By contrast there was a public 
ouicry in Brilain when the ROH was 
granted a one-off sum of £78.5 mil- 
lon from Lottery funding to reno- 
vate its ancient builcling — so 
dilapidated backstage that the rain 
drips in and a member of (he stage 
crew was crushecl to death by an- 
cient machinery. 

In theory, a serious television 
programnıe exposing the difficul- 
ties of {hose running the ROH could 
lıave been a wonderful opportunity 
to persuade the public, first how 
well it has done in the circunm- 
stances and, second, how vigor- 
ously it shoull be supported. 
Instead, what emerges is an unsym- 
pathetic institution run on four-star 
arrogauce, especially when it cones 
1o slicking within a budget. 

Payne is seen advising one de- 
signer to go "you know, for A 
£60,000 overspend rather than a 
£100,000 overspend". No (loubl this 
happens in all sorts of businesses 
but was it wise {o allow tlıe cameras 
to film sueh conversations, which 
can easily be misinterpretecl? 


SAAC'S passion [or upera and 
for the House itsel is never in 
tubt. Neither is the hard work 

al much of the staff as they struggle 
against all sorts of udds tn get it 
riglıl on the night, Which, to be fair, 
it uften is, Alas, you woulln'l always 
knuw this from the series, which 
concentrates nore on the manage- 
` ment than the actual music. Bul you 
can see the film-maker's temptation. 

Time after time the management 

clodhops into situations whiclı back- 

fire both İn personal and PR terıns, 

Due 1o extensive redevelopment, 
which will take at leasl (wo years, 
the Royal Opera and Royal Ballet 
will be temporarily deprived of their 
home, At the ınoment there is no 
guarantee they will find somewhere 
else to house them for the gap 
years. 

In Paris, New York or Berlin, this 
would be a scandal. It is not to Cov- 
ent Garden’s credit that London's 
public appears utterly indifferent. 


on his bicycle, raises all loyal Ton- 
gan hearts. I expect they greet him 
witlı criea of “Hurrah for Taufa'ahau 
Tupou the Fourth!” 

J] was tremendously taken by 
Watchdog: ۰ Beauty Special's 
{BBC1) tew perfume, Journaliste.. 
Noting how much clear profit can 
be made from a shrewdly marketed 
smell, they went through the 
motions of launching their own. 

Half the: battle, they . were .ad- 
vised, was a great name. A creative 
team of 10 fine minds laboured. for 
20 throbbing hours over, this one 
and .alighted on Journaliste. 1 was’ 
suffused with a; pretty:warm. glow 
while, admittedly, wondering if they 
had they ever.smelled one. ...: - 

It reminded me of The Producers 
— Thiardly know why — on the‘'sub- 
Jjeçt of actora.. Zero. Montel ‘advor 
cates shooting the lot of them. Gene- 
Wilder denıurs: “Actors are not ani | 
malg They are. human: ‘beinge.". 
“They are?” sald Zero.incredulously.. 
"Have you ever.eaten with ot . 
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Jeremy I[saaca . . . ‘t'a not a happy state of affalra' PHoTo: DAVID SILUTOE 


run by chaotic managers alterııa- 
tively motivated by ego, spite and 
whimsy, We are presented with a 
director of public affairs (Keith 
Cooper) who has no hesitalion inu 
dumping on his staff and throwing 
telephones to the floor in a tenıper 
tantrun, an opera director 
(Nicholas Payne) who seems 
strangely out of tune with his con- 
ductors, and an Arts Council which 
gaımely concludes that if tlhe Royal 
Opera House were to close for ù 
couple of years it world save every- 
one a helpful £40 milliun. 

It ix the access into the hallowecl 
ıneetings al the Aris Council — 
wlıere clients are forcel lo beg for 
fundls — which lhose working in tle 
arts will find most revealing. As the 
Countil staff murmur their soothing 
but emply ınanagement phrases, 
Isaacs evenlually loses his rag. "1 
thougll we were partners in somt- 
thing," he roars, as the Council's au- 
counlanl tuys with the ideas of a 
temporary closure, “If you can't 
help us we'll find the money our- 
selves," he yells (which is, of 
course, exactly what the Council 
wants). He then attacks it for refus- 
ing lo stick up for itself when de- 
manding cash for the arts from lhe 
Heritage Department. “Year after 
year you say to the Government 
‘Thank you Jor telling us how ınuch 
mouey we've got, of course we'l] 
have to get by on that’. No other so- 
ciety would carry on like this." 

In this, at least, Isaacs is right. No 
other western society expects Ita 
leading opera house to survive on 
such a small subsidy. Though the 
Arts Council gives around £15 mil 


a bit nıore fancy,” said Madeline, 
who lives in some comfort with a 
large quantity of fluffy toys, They 
played party games with balloons 
and sang Love Me Tender, the po- 
tent, cheap music floating away on 
the water... 1 

“It. was OK," said Madeline. "It 
was .OK I guess,” said Rosemary. 
They had rejected all overtures 
fromı snuitten §ultors, "It was great,” 
sald Kee Chaun,‘He had snapped up 
a girl called Serena. .. 
: Personally, I look forward eagerly 
to a later programme in.this series, 
about the: 33-stone King of Tonga 
hopelessly dieting .as his devoted 
people a big blowout of 
roast pig for his 75th birthday. 
' The weight of royalty.in Tonga 1s . 
a . ‘solldhowevêr-yoıvslicedt . cers, 
tainty in a shifting world. If kings, 
werê fatter, they. would be a: lot 
more popular. We haven't had. a. 

ally jolly monarch since Edward. 

J, TurrTum to. his chums;. The . 
sight of their king;.wobbling around , 


thinks it unfortunate that junior peo- 
ple, unimportant people, should be 
exposed in that way. For Isaacs hinı- 
self is used to it; indeed your sense 
he relishes the attention, thrives on 
the drama. lf was a brave decision to 
give a camera crew free range — 
you can be sure tlhe BBC wouldn't 
be caught doing anything so raslı, 
But no, he says, he has few regrets 
about letting the director Michael 
Waldman and his crew wander 
freely throughout the Opera House 
for an entire year. He woukl clo it all 
again tomorrow, 

Oh, he wishes he had been nıore 
specific aboul cerluin areas he 
wantecl thenı to cover. Perhaps tırav- 
ing the entire slaging of a new slıow 
from concepl t» first night. "I 
missed a trick," he confesses, in nol 
demanding tlrat they vuver certain 
themes coherently. But olher wise it 
seems OK to hinı. Alter all, ıhe pub- 
lic are entitled to see what goes un 
inside one of the world's greatest 
opera houses. Ancl, hoy, what goes 
on is enough to make the Heritage 
Secretary, Virginia Bollomley, hurl 
herself over the battlenıents along- 
sile Tosca. 

Forget the posturing of Pavarotti 
and the tantrums of the three 
tenors, it's the nanagement wlıo 
stamp their feet and swagger round 
tlhe Opera House. 

After just one episode of The 
House, one cannot help but think 
Isaacs's confidence in the pro- 
granme may be misplaced. What 
emerges to outsiders (ront the Six- 
our series Is a devastating portrait 
of the arts in Britain, Of an opera 
house İn a permanent state of crisls, 


elp is at hand for the single, desperate and ugly 


observed that young, well-educated 

men and women, particularly . 
women, are falling to marry and 

procreate. So it is running a velvet- 
gloved but iron-fisted advertising 
campaign for graduates and a dating 
agency for graduates called the 

Social Development Unit. Or-Single, 

Desperate and Ugly by the irrever- 

ent. There. is always someone to 

spoil it, isn't there? 1 

` Singapore Singles (Under The 

Sun, BBC2). followed Rosemary, . 


` Madeline and Kee Chuan in their 


search for a partner through the 
SDU, They were-all professionally . 
succesaful, charming, thirtyish and, 
þy western standards, very Young 
for thelr age. Men and women are . 
hot encouraged to mix until they 
finish their, education ıand start; 
work, so sexually they are 10 years : 
adrifl. .. : i. '.. 2 
- The SDU.took a party away for.a 
romantic weekend in a fishernıan'’s + 
cottage; very:.wisely deserted. by 
the fisherman. “I expected it:to be 


the opera 


The Royal Opera House 
is at the centre of an 
internal storm of ego, 
spite and whimsy. 
Joanna Coles reports 


O ONE at the Royal Opera 
House appears to know 
what has happened to An- 
dew Follon. Not ever those work- 
lıgin the box office, which he used 
ınıanage. “No idea," says the man 
îm behind the display of black 
cwas Royal Opera House bags 
sich retail in tlie shop for £13.95. 
No idea,” he shrugs before going 
lack lo his crossword. 

This week their collective menno- 
dis were jogged. Courtesy of BBC 
Tevision's The House, a fly-on-the- 
ml documentary about the ROH, 
tbeentire nation was able to wilness 
Aurew Follon's humiliation as his 
lusts discuss his prospects at a 

irate meeting. 

‘Û Frvate that is, except for a cam- 
dacrew recording a year in the life 
"Ihe Royal Opera House, Covent 
arden, 


| think Andrew is still a prab- 


im” we see the public affairs direc- 
Mm Keith Cooper, confide 10 
1 Isaacs, the ROH's general 
treclor. “I don't think he is capable 
bnn the box office as it needs to 
ılrun... nor the seniorily nor the 
'lielgence 1o cope with the soft 
me. We've done the besl we 
...8Upporlecl him, I clon" think 
ll has the intelligence, the intelli 
lle, to deliver whal we expecl." 


The problenı in the box office, it 


phone is answered. Un- 
ely for' Mr Follon, he took 
Rand was askecl to resign. We 

My hope lıis parents areıtl 


Jeremy Isaacs gels up from his 
throws his right leg over the 
‘jm of his chair and sinks slowly 
| o the sofl black leather, “I do re- 
ly at bit," he says sheepishly, 
Snot a happy state of affalrs (lat 
wie shoulcl be exposed that way.” 
means, of course, is he 


THEVSION - 
MY Banks-Smith 


TERE were these two guys İn 
j, 8. Brian, whom one . 
as wide-eyed if he 
lt been Chinese, approached a 
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Down but not 
out in Paris 
café society 


OPERA 
Michael Billington 


ONATHAN MILLER'S new 
production of La Bohème at 
the Bastille Opera in Paris haa 
not been without its problems, 
Roberto Alana, the atar-tenor 
who siıugs Rodolfo in one of the 
two scparate casts, caused a 
storm carly in the run by refuug- 
ing to take a curtain call because 
of “differences with the artists”, 
He went on to claim that he 
will never aing at the Bastille 
again. But, whatever the tem- 
peramental problems backstage, 
the old piece comes across with 
remarkabic freshnesa. 

Puccini's opera is, of course, 
set in Paris in 1830. Miller up- 
dates it to roughly 1930. Posters 
of Jean Harlow in Hell’s Angels 
and of René Clair’a Sous les 

‘Toits de Paris decorate the walls 
of the Bohemian garret, and 
Dante Ferreiti’s designs are 
clearly based on the realistic 
photographs of Andre Kertesz: 
the Café Momua is a slightly 
shabby, sub-fusc affair, and the 
strect-walls in the third act are 
decorated with peeling pictures 
of a famous silhouctted 
Dubonnet advertisement. 

A» Baz Juhrmann's 1950s-set 
version, shown on television 
over Christmas, proved, La 
Bohèmc is an opera that can 
withstand updating. But for the 
firat two acts Miller's production 
alighlly hung fire. Crucial plot 
points, such as the fact that 
Rodolfo deliberately hides 
Mimi's latchkey, got lost on the 


principals were 
the general mêléc: oly with ihe 
arrival of Valerie Millo’'s 
Musctta, hoiating her skirt up f0 
attract Marcello’s attention, did 
the productlon beggin to natch 
the muaic’a exuberance. 

But Miller's realistle 
on ihıe poverly, cold and deprive 
ton of Bohcmian life pays BU’ 
perb dividends in the last two 
acts. His strength, as always, ® 
in individual psychology; and the 
encounter of and Minil 
n a freezing suburban ا ورا‎ 
reeking of clecay was filled 
exactly the right mixture of gull 
sadness and hopeless ا‎ 
-- The Chilean soprano, Cristi 
Gallardo-Domas, showed she 
a world-class Mimi not juat i" 
her sweetness of tone but in be 
sudden shocked awareness 
her impending death. The fins ' 


act was alao overwhelming e 


the face of Mimi's tall. lu 2 a Peterl” he said. 


Ol give me some advice? My 

d and I have talked about 
Uh married, but I wonder if it |: 
` Ruy my career?” 


laj personal problems iike this 
u, O Seldom one gets a helpful 
ê from an office colleague. 


‘the other, “Marriage,” 
„ ' Ilas made me more stable, 
il ding and helped 
aT, Career. Get. married, 
i lS was a government com- 
ıi Singapore, which takes a 
I On Its wriggling citizenry, 


way of keeping poverty and rl 


II sung, Roberto 
be no Alagna. but he brought® ' 
EE hardo Dor 2 who 0 
Gal 
ein hie role at the Me 
dowed Mimi with a 


emotional detail is as important as 


which we firat; find him, and Tor , 


gort would happen to Easy if he - 
ıthe whole flm, becomes as much a 
through which he walks as .of a . 
‘| poigbancy and grace. 


26 ARTS 


Spinning out the bard’s small change 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARC ENGUERAND 


unusual urgency when Hamlet 
forces Claudius himself to pour the 
lethal poison into the actor's ear. 
And the graveyard scene becomes 
the climax to the play as if its medi- 
talions on mortality express Shake- 
speare's essential meaning. 

Obviously this is just a piece of 
Hamlet, But behind the show I 
sense a strong personal iınpulse. It 
is as if Brook is exploring his life- 
long fascination with Shakespeare 
and atteınpting to recliscover what 
during the evening is called “tle plı- 
rily of our initial reacliun" {o û play 
like Hamlet. With his seven inlerına- 
tional actors and single musician he 
is also expressing “un joie crénirice, 
un €élan interieur” that lies at the 
heart of making thenlre. And, nul 
leasl, he is suggesting that wlıile 
theatre is ephemeral, the irmagina- 
tion has the power to seize the nıo- 
ment aııd arrest mortality. 

Kenneth Tynan wrote in 1953 
that, as a (lirector, the young Peter 
Brook “cooked with cre, bloorl 
and spices", Late Brook, in cunlrast, 
uses the simplest ingredients and 
treats theatre both as a form of 
philosophical inquiry and as a 
moving exploration of the human 
condilion. 


Qui Est La, an extraordinary reflection on acting, performance and mimesis 


dropping to the floor, Each theatre 
has its own customs: what unites 
them is that they offer a metaphor 
rather than a literal transcription of 
human experience. 

In many ways, Qui Est La re- 
minds me of Brook's previous pro- 
duction, Homme Qui. This was 
based on the Oliver Sacks work, 
The Man Who Mistook His Wife 
For A Hat, and was a compassionate 
study of neurological disorder in 
which the stage took on the role of a 
research laboratory. And in this 
show, Brook again uses tlhe theatre 
as a place of intellectual and emıo- 
tional inquiry: what he iş exploring 
is the whole nıeaning of representa- 
tion, of how the theatre accommo- 
dates life and of how the synıboljsm 
of gesture varies between cultures. 
When a western actor touches his 
head it indicates thought: when a 
Balinese actor does the same thing, 
it suggests the memory of a lost 
third eye and inner consciousness. 

But what gives the show its vi- 
brancy is the simplicity of Brook's 
staging. The Ghost's paternal con- 
cern for Hanılet is registered by the 
way the long, tapering fingers of So- 
tigul Kouyate lovingly caress his 
son's head. The play-scene acquires 


like a drunk.” Another passage re- 
minds us of the power of affective 
memory: of the way an actor in sum” 
moning up the appropriate emotion 
for a scene involving a street acc 
dent has to rely not on reality but on 
some parallel image from his own 
past. And, in a remarkable demon- 
stration of Meyerholdian bilo- 
mechanics, we see how the actor 
transfers all his energy from the 
heart to a particular part of the 
body: thus if he points his finger 
skywards to indicate the moon, we 
come to believe in the moon's real 
ily because of the energy invested 
in the moment. 

What prevents the show simply 
being a siylistic exercise or a lesson 
in theatrical theory is that every- 
thing is constantly related to Hanı- 
let. The death of Polonius is a 
classic example, Myers indicates 
the arras by holding a green curtain 
vertically in front of his body: once 
he is stabbed he disappears and the 
curtain simply becomes a horizontal 
heap. We are then reminded that in 
the Japanese theatre, death is indi- 
cated by a cloth which allows the 
actor to disappear with silence and 
discretion while in the Chinese 
theatre he jumps up in the air before 


Pater Brook, Britain's 
most influential director, is 
Shakespeare's latest spin 
doctor, as a viorant Harmlet 
in Paris proves, writes 
Michael Billington 


ETER BROOK at 70 re- 
PBP mains British theatre's most 

dedicated explorer. His new 
show, Qui Est La, playing at the 
Bouffes (iu Nord in Paris, is an ex- 
traordinary mosaic in which scenes 
from Hamlet are Interspersed with 
passages Irom Stanislavski, Meyer- 
hold, Brecht, Craig, Artaud and the 
Noh master Zeaıni. The result is 
spare, economical and illuminating: 
a ımedlitation not just on Shake- 
gpeare and the mystery of theatre 
but on life, cleath ard the transform- 
ing power of the imagination. 

Hanılet is a natural starting-point 
for Brook's inquiries: the most self 
consciously theatrical of all Shake- 
speare's plays with its endless 
reflections on acting, performance 
and mimesis. Brook also starts by 
reminding us that any line of text is 
open to multiple interpretations. 
David Bennent bounds on to a rec- 
tangular wooden platform offering 
varying versions of the play's open- 
ing line — "Qui est la?” ~~ only to be 
greeted each time by Yoshi Olda as 
a Brook-like director with a cry of 
“Non, ce n'est pas ça", Il reminds us 
not Just of the ambiguity of,text but 
of Brecht's point that one of the 
pleasures of theatre is rolling each 
sentence and gesture around in the 
hand like a beggar weighing up his 
small change. 

I auy general theme emerges 
both from the Hamlet fragments 
and from the interspersed commien- 
tary, it is that theatre can never be 
an exact imitation of life: that it is 
not a mirror but a magnifying glass 
and that everything depends upon 
an imaginative conspiracy between 
actor and spectator. “To play a 
drunk," says Bruce Myers at one 
point, “it is not necessary to behave 


worker wlio has a house in IA and a 
desperate need to keep up his nıorl- 
gage pnyments, He is ufferel 
money to find a white woman, the 
betrothed of a mayoral cancliclue, 
wlio is known to frequent black 
bars. Desperate for cash, lie takes 
up the clıallenge which leads him 
into deeper and deeper waters. 
The plot remains pretty faithful 
to the book while casting its net a 
good deal wider. Franklin paints the 


_post-war-scene-with- very credible 


detail, so that you see how corrup- 
ton.and racism often go hand in 
„hand. In fact, the pulp tradition 
upon which it is based is constantly 
offset by a visual commentary that 
might do for our own times if it 
wasn’t set sq well in period. The 


any of the plot turns. 
Washington brings to his part a 
genuine.feeling as Easy falls deeper 
into the mire, .and both Don Chea- 
dle, as the owner. of the black bar in 


Şizemore aş the white man who of- 
fers him money are equally good. 

, The sense, that nothing of this 
were white is almost palpable. And 
portrait, of the. modern Babylon 


crime story that happens.to inyolve 
black Americans. , . . 


way men can do the same is to 
pocket the cash tlıus generated. It's 
a view of America which at least has 
the merit of capsizing Bob Dole's 
and Newt Gingrich's pet theories 
while at the same time confirming 
them. But that's not enough to sus- 
tain a film which delivers more 
-waxed.pudenda,-smoothed-off.burma 
and rather frighteningly pointed tits 
than food for other than masturba- 
tory thought. . ب‎ 
The line "Everybody was peeing 
on my. head and telling me it was 
rain", spoken by Denzel Washing» 
ton in Devil in a Blue Dress, is 
what you would expect to hear in a 
contemporary film . noir. But it 
comes as a bit of a shock aş it isn't 
immediately .. apparent that Çarl 
‘Franklin's. film is anything of the 
sort, ا‎ 
The reason the penny doesn’t 
drop is because Franklin has more 
in mind than a crime thriller. Devil . 
In A Blue. Dresa, taken from Walter ! 
Mosley’s novel, is as much: about 


'Î racism as murder, and it paints a : 


n of Los Angeles in the late : 
1940s that useş the genre in.an, in- 
triguingly differentway. . ,. |. 

. Easy, Rawlins (Washington) is a 
former, GI. .and . laid-off aircraft 


veraion of Showgirls is the extended 
rape scene — in which Moly, the , 
rock star and his henchmen, Tm ; 


would have shown the dark reverse : 


„women controlled by men which de- , 


„wqşmen. can ,succeed is by ex ; 
ploiting their bodies and the best 


market Juliette Lewis, doesn't help. 
As for the film as a whole, it 
slowly but surely becomes a giant 
and garish reflection of what it is 
presumably attacking. Yet, though 
bumping and grinding along for 
about 20 minutes too many, the flm 
remains oddly watchable. The strip- 
-joint-sequences..at_the_ Cheetah 
Club, where the girls are no better 
than they ought to be but cattily . 
transcend their sleazy environment, . 
are fine, But what we are chiefly 
asked to goggle at is the pomaded 
flesh on display, rather as if at any 
mqment Verhoeven is going to pro- 
vide us with a real porno movie, but 
never quite dares. . . 
What we won't see in the British 


black girl who befriends Nomi, is 
abused by William Shockley’s ouiré 


quite grateful I didn't. But at least it 


, Side of the don'ttouch sexuality the 
rest of lhe movlg specialises in,. 

.| . Elsewhere, all.we see js a view of 
means ,hoth .sexes, since the only 


Î Ww. 


Tut, tut for the tit, tat of Las.Vegas 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


opening in Britain that are 


ean movies will shortly be 
centred on purgatorial Las 


ated Showgirls. The other two are 
Martin Scorsese's Casino and Mike 
Figgis's Leaving Las Vegas — better ` 
bets all round. But which delivers 
the most accurate portrajt of this ap- 
palling city? In an odd way, it's prob- 
ably Showgirls. 
Verhoeven is a very clever direc- 
tor who has made a very shallow . 
and ultimately rather silly film, Ac- 
curacy of observation is not enough 
When it's simply a matter of showing 
„us what Las Vegas looks like, what it 
does tq, people, if the people shown 
are ciphers li. the first place. And 
the main problem with this very 
Î crediblë' portrait is that there's. no 
!| sympathy for anyone, even the ab- 
Î surdiy named Noimi, a young prosti 
'Î tute aod former crack, addict who 
,goea to the City of Sin to make oyt 
Î a8: an erotic dançéer. The fact that 
:Î ate is played by Elizabeth. B 
ا!‎ an ingénie who Ifoks, like a. 


| Vegas. The first to heave into view 
.| is. Paul _Verhoeven’s already. excoris 
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Crlcket One-day Internationals: South Africa v England 


Tired England stumble at the double 


SPORT 31 
Venables quits 


اا ج ي ي م 


pass — he emerged from his 
with a bid of 6NT. e 


to fight Sugar 
in the courts 


Johr Duncan 


ERRY VENABLES an- 

nounced last week that he 
will quit as England coach after 
the 1996 European Cham- 
pionahipa to concentrate on his 
legal fight with the Tottenham 
chairman, Alan Sugar. 

“The Fooiball Association is 
deeply disappointed by his deci- 
sion,” said a terae statemunt 
read out by the FA spokcatnan, 
David Davies, at a hastily 
arranged press conference, “but 
we underatand the thinking 
belıind it. Terry Venab:us faces a 
number of time-consuıning legal 
baltles Im the latter’ part uf 1996 
which he believea could inter- 
fere with England'a efforts to 
qualify for the final stages of the 
next World Cup. He is absolutely 
determined to clear hin name." 

Venables later confirmed the 
reasons for his departure, 
focusing on the October court 
case İn which he is bein! sued 
by Sugar over allegations in 
Venables's autobiography. The 
date of the case was switched to 
after Euro ’96 in Junc after an 
appeal to Sugar by the FA chair- 
mun, Sir Bert Millichîn. 

"I felt that in the circum- 
stances il wouldl he be ller' after 
Euro '96 when ıny conirncl 
comcs to an end that (hat would 
be it," said Venables. ' I felt (hat 
wlat I've got ahead could be 

problematical. We wou!d have a 
Worl Cup qualifying gi nw 
around October or Novcınber 


aud Î could be in cour" for sev- 
eral weeks,” 

The FA said that Venables first 
told them of hia decision in 
Birminghamı on December 16, 
the day before the draw for Euro 
"96 took place there. “He was 
urged to think again,” said Mr 
Davies. “He toll Grahanı Kelly 


In the first one-day international 
at Cape Town, played on January 9, 
South Africa beat England by six 
runs, The honıe side finished on 
211 for 8 and England looked capa- 
ble of overhauling that total until 
Donald and Shaun Pollock entered 
the attack. Donald took three wick- 
ets and man-ofthe-match Pollock 
four as the visitors were all out for 
205 with Thorpe making a deter- 
mined effort to save tlıe match by 
scoring 02, 

Atherton and Thorpe were Eng- 

land's heroes in the second match, 
on January 11, as they guidecl their 
side to a fivewicket viclory after 
South Africa had nade 262 for 8. 
Thorpe finished on 72n0 while 
Atherton hit 85 as South Africa's 
total was overlıauled with a comforl- 
able nine balls to spare at Bloenı- 
fontein. Graeme Hick conlributerl 
55 to the total. 
@ Devon Malcolm, England's 
Jamaica-born fast bowler, was al Ilıe 
centre of 4 row with Ray Illingworth 
this week after bringing colour into 
ihe controversy antl accusing the 
England manager of destroying lıis 
conlidence. Malcolm now faces 
disciplinary proceedings ancl possi- 
bly a fine. 


NGLISH Rughy Union los1 are 

of ilš most famous names wher 
Harlequins sold it off ta a Japanese 
electronics cnınpauy in a threeyeiur 
£1.5 million “partnership”. After 130 
years of exclusivity, he club will be 
known as NEC Harlequins of Lun- 
clon next season. 


H ENRY WHARTON retained his 
European super-middleweiglat 
title by stopping Italy's Vincenzo 
Nardiello in Halifax. The Yorkshire- 
man suffered the first knockclown 
of his career wlıen lıe was floored in 
the third round. But he boıtnced 


the TV replay and Cronje, who had 
engineered Thorpe's run-out in the 
final Test at Newlands by demand- 
ing a replay, was given out. 

No matter: Daryll Cullinan struck 
25 and Jacques Kallis 14, and they 
were still together with two overs 
left when Kallis drove the winning 
boundary through extra cover. 

Earlier, England had failed to cap- 
italise on their own century opening 
stand. That had come inside 23 
overs from Robin Smith (63} and 
Alec Stewart (64), captain in the ab- 
sence of Mike Atherton — wilo was 
ıo doubt still stunned by his dis- 
missal off his first ball on Saturday. 
Until Jack Russell's wonderfully in- 
ventive 39 from 19 balls, no one was 
able to mainlain the opening tempo, 
let alone raise it. 

Although neither Allan Donald 
nor Dominic Cork bowled intelli 
gently, when the two ınost vibrant 
bowlers of the Test series are hit for 
72 and 65 runs respectively from 
their 10 vers each, clearly it is a 
batsman's game. So if il was Eng- 
land's bowlers who were at [ault in 
Saturday's defeat, Ieıting South 
Africa out of jail wlıen containment 
was essential, il was tlıeir batsıren 
who were negligent here. 


Mike Selvey In Pretorla 
Eire produced a dismal, 


Nowhere near sufficient runs 
were scored. Both Stewart and 
Smith, for instance, responded to 
the pace in the pitch and batted 
easily. But instead of capitalising, 
Stewart swept Pat Symcox, an in- 
nocuous offapinner, gently to 
square leg and Smith mistimed the 
first ball of a rew spell from Donald 
to midoff when he might have had 
a gander first, One or both men 
should have played the match's de- 
finitive innings. 

So too might Graeme Hick, who, 
unusually, is not making the most ofa 
sireak of form that could reduce any 
attack to rubble in these games. Two 
effortless sixes were followed by an 
inelegaıt swipe to leg and he lost his 
off stump, No sicle can expect to be 
profligate like tlıat andl succeed. 


HE WEEKEND of defeul — 
on Saturday England made 

198 for 8 — sees England 
start in Durban needing to win all 
three remaining matches to take the 
series. Some hope: this South Africa 
side are gaining nıomentunı as the 
World Cup looms and their bowling 
will lose nothing by the return of 
Fanie de Villiers for tle last three 
matches. 


tired performance here in the 

fourth one-day international 
and were trounced by seven wick- 
ets, their second defeat of the week- 
end after a weakened side lost by 
three wickets in Johannesburg, 

South Africa, chasing 273 to win 
on Sunday on a perfect .oneday 
pitch, paced the match superbly and 
belied their reputation as falterers 
when baiting second. 

There was little between the 
sides after 30 overs. But an opening 
partnership of 156 between Andrew 
Hudson (72) and Gary Kirsten was 
followed by a stand of 67 between 
Kirsten and Hansie Cronje before 
Kirsten was bowled of his pads for 
a brilliant 116, from only 125 balls. 

Cronje tried to complete the pro- 
teelings in style but was caught by 
Grahanı Thorpe at wicle lorıg-on for 
47 in allempling 10 reach his half 
cenlury with his third six; he nearly 
succeeded, too, as Wilf Diedricks 
signalleel a six, believing Tharpe's 
font lıad strayecl over the boundary, 
but Thorpe — sweet revenge — im- 
merliately called for the third uın- 
pire. Diedricks duly signalled for 


Tennls 


Agassi given 
a big fright 


D EENDING champion Andre 
Agassi twire came to within 
two points of crashing out of the 
Ausiralian Ûpen in Melbourne on 
ihe opening Jay. 

The American world No 2 and 
; second seed gave a dour perfor- 
mance liltered with errors before fi- 
nally rallying to beat Argentinian 
Gaston Etlis 3-6, 76 (7-2), 40, 7Û (7 
5), 63 in a thrilling three-hour, 18- 
Ininute Centre Court cluel. 


Sports Dlary Shiv Sharma 


Magpies shot down 


| were shoul clown by 


Arsenal when the London club 
knocked them out of the Coca Cola 
Cup in the quarterfinals at Higl- 
bury. lan Wrighl scored (wo stun- 
ning goals. The first came with a 
ferocious drive which wrong-footed 


EAGUE leacers Newcastle 


Newcastle keeper Pavel Srnicek. 
The visitors’ problems were com- 


pounded when their enigmatic 
Freuch miclfielder David Ginola re- 


ceived the red uarrl for an offthe-ball 
claslı with Lee Dixon on 67 ıninutes. 
Wright then got the second with a 
clinical header to complete a night of 
misery for ihe Magpies. 

In the seıni-final, Arsenal will 
ıneet Aston Villa, wlıo defeated 


back, and in the sixth round sprinted 
from his corner to cateh Nardiello 
cold as the Italian was still geltlng 
up. Nardiello suffered a cut eye and 
the referee ended the fight. 

In Manchester, Ensley Bingham 


{the FA chief executive] that his 
decision was unchanged.” 
Venables was given a two-year 
contract in 1994. He was anı al- 
moat unanimous selection, but 
concerns were expreaged at the 


Agassi, who admitted he had 
never heard of Ellis, was hıumpered 
by a knee injury sustained wher he 
ell clown some stairs at lıis hotel on 
Sunday. 

And he almost became the sec- 


Bird: giving himself out 


took the vacant British fglıt-mid- j time that Venables'a feud with 
ond defending Grand Slam cham- Wolverhampton Wanderers 1-0 in a ICKIE BIRD, the most human | dleweight title when he left Gilbert | the Tottenham chairman and thc 
Plon to lose in the first round to a | frenetic Midlands derby. Tonımy and accessible of cricket um- j Jackson out on his feet in the third | allegations about his business 


qualifier as the world No 133 pro- 
an awesome display in his 
first major tournament, 

€ Tanner is the only man in 


Johnson was Villa's hero when, mid- 
.way through the second half, he 
poked the ball home off Wolves’ 
` keeper Mike Stowell's knee from a 


pires, is to retire from international 
dıutics after {he Lord's Test between 
England and India in June. The 62- 


affairs made in two BBC 
Panorama programmes would 
affect his ability to do tke joh. 


roumd oftheir clash, . 


ARK BLUNDELL has switched 


yearold (pictured above) is the Venablées’s depar bare ls a 
nd Slam history to have gûne pinpoint cross from Gary Charles. world's most experienced umpire, from Formula One to IndyCar | humiliating blow for the FA wlıo 
Qut in the first round while defeud- In their clash with Reading, Leeds | having stood in 65 Test and 92 one- | after failing to secure 4 grand prix. | had hoped to begin a new era of 
ng his title — at the Australian ' ` staged a comeback to reach the last | day internationals, including three j drive for 1996 with Sauber-Ford. continuity, with Venables, 
Open in 1977 — ancl Agassi looked | four for the first tine since 1991, EEA E 


` World Cup finals. ٤ 

He played county cricket for York- 
„shire and Leicestershire from 1956 
‘to 1964 and was awarded the MBE in 
` 1980. “A fiveday Test matclı is much 
harder work now, You get tired and 
you are under the continual eye of 
the media,” Bird said. “The ime haş 
coinëê' lo give somebody elşe the 
chance.",' . ... 


‘The 29-year-old Briton has signed 
‘for the PacWest Racing Group to. Î: 
compete in the World Series, : 


j lo be following him as Etlis served 
the match at 5-3 in the fourtlı set 
fore leading the subsequent tie- 
33 only for his nerve to fail, 
assl, who wore a thick’ ban- 
€ around his right kree, said 


Jimmy Quinn fired First Division 
’ Reading ahead after 17 minutes, but 
: Phil Masinga grabbed his first goal 
„for nearly a year to level the te in 
ithe 35th minute, Gary Speed put the 
home side in front with a neat 
ler: “I had trouble pushing off en- «header just before halftime. 
ly in either direction. I basically |: The fourth quarter-final between 
couldn't jump off the mark, That's | Norwich and Birmingham ended in 
he would have the nerve to hit:| a -1draw. ` - : 
û many drop shots. He did what he | ` 
well, keeping me moving and, | i 
nin, 2 ا‎ But 0 dn, 
: ‘Inishing it often is the 
most dificult part o 
ا‎ a International Tour- 
In Sydney on. Sunday, joint 
;orkl No 1 Monica Seles E 
Second tournament since her rekirıi ' 


i! THOUGHT 


a ا‎ E 
FOOTBALL. 
UNTHER MADER at last won 2 LR INERE 


A his first World Cup downhill, 
and he did itin some stylê, Te Aus- 
;trlan, who had trumped in every, 

scipline except 'dowmhil; sét a 
` course record of linin 54.29sec dt 
Streif in Kitzbuhel, Austria; ' 


HE old ’ firm of Desmond 
Hayueş and ‘Gordon Greenidge ]:7 7~ SR 
hit back with an. opening stand of |. RITAIN'S Diane Modahl has 
;137:as West.:Indies retained thê | ,Dcleared another hurdle: in her 

Masters Series tille and 
‘collected the £33,000 first. prize in 
.Sharjah. Mike Gatting’s England 
;side lost. by eight . wickets. qfter 
nıeking 163 for seven. India dêë- 
° : ad Faken by three, wlcketa for 
bledon, Both, clubs, are to appeal. | third place in the “senlors" burné-. | fro 
` against the latèst declsiûn. ا د ل ن‎ 


EFA: has banned Tottenham . 
Hotspur and Wimbledon from 
uropean competition for a year as 
:firther punishment for fielding 
bêëlow-strength teanıs in last şum’ 
mer's' Intertoto Cup. Uefa has al 
- Î to tenv: : ,ready docked English clubsa Uefa 
e tennis last August when she de-' | Cup place aid also withheld appear- 
: ed fellow ‘American Lindsay | ance money from Spurs and. Wim- 
"| elin Ort 446, 76 (7), 68 in û gr 
ling 1343minute, threeset inal. 


Well, 1 might still make seyen 
spades, but all Î wanted to do at this 
point was get out with a plus score, | . 
Sa I passed, West led the king of | i 


clubs. The full deal was as shown 
below: 
North 
4AKQJ65 
VAQ82 
+ K3 1 
*4 أ‎ 
West East 
@ None 4109874 
VIO0765 و[‎ 
¢ J98 %54 
#KQJ75 #9862 
South 
432 
YK43 
¢ A41072 
#AÃA103 


The bad news was that we haj 
missed a grand slam that was close 
to 98 per cent. 

The good news was that we 
wouldn't have made it, since neilher 
the spades nor the diamonds dk 
vided in the hoped-for civilised 
fashion. 

The worst news was thal we 
didn't make 6NT either — South 
won the opening lead with the ace 
of clubs, played a spade to the ace, 
cashed three more spades discard 
ing both his clubs, then tried three 
ruunds of hearls. 

When that suil did not break, he 
fell back on the diamonds — bul 
West had a guard there also and wê 
hiadl lo concetle one clown. 2 

1 leave it to lhe reader to decide 
in how many ways my partner 
cuuld iciually have made the 
conlratvl. 1 

I was tou busy being furious with 
mysell for allowing this to happen. 
but my dear okl partıuter broughit 
ıme back fu reality by asking 
plaintively whether he could have 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


MUST BE getting old, or senile, 

or both. The other day 1 forgot 
the cardinal rule of rubber brilge, 
first propounded by the great S ] 
Simon in his classic book, Why You 
Lose At Bridge, 

The rule is this: Don't try for the 
best possible result. Try for the best 
result possible. 

I was playing for the lıighest 
stakes I could find, and my lovable 
partner was the weak link in anı 
otherwise expert table. So 1 should 
have known better than to try for 
perfection in the biclding — I 
should have settled for the best I 
could achieve with this particular 
player. 

I picked up this rather pretty 


#AKQJ65 YAQ82 ¢ K3 #4 


The bidding started like this: 
South West North East 
Zia 
14 No 
2NTO) No 3(2) No 
3NT No 4#) No 
4¥ No 4NT@A) No 


(D 13-plus points and a balanced 
hand. (2) I wanted to ask for aces 
here, but 4NT would be natural so I 
temporised. (3) 4NT would still be 
natural, so I had to make another 
mark-time bid. (4) J] was able lo use 
Blackwood at last. 

At this point ıny parlner started 
thinking and I startecl feeling sick, 
it was obvious to {he rest of the 
table that 4NT was Blackwoccl, bul 
it wasn'l obvious to ıny partner — 
and it was ıny job not to give him 
problems in the auction. 

Of course, if he hal two aces and 
two kings we would be cull lur 
TNT — but Hiat woulrl have repru- 
seııtecl the best possible resull. 

The best result possible witlı this 
parlner was a small slam playerl by 
me, and Î should have birl six 
spacles anı hour ago! 


30 LEISURE 


Fire and brimstone 


tloual agreements and targets for 
emission control, the acid rain 
problem is gathering into a 
atorm, I have spoken to eminent 
gclentists who feel that the ex- 
plosion at Chernobyl pales into 
insigniflcance when compared 
with the Chinese programme of 
building coal-burning power sta- 
tions. So what is being done? 

Since free-market capitalism 
is the only deal in town, the UK 
and other governments, led by 
the US, want to establish a mar- 
ket for trading in per nıita to emit 
sulphur pollution. Under this 
scheme, owners of “dirty" power 
stations would have to buy 
permits from owners of clean 
ones. What may be cost-effective 
1o economists may not be bene- 
ficial in ecological terms. 

What this report into vulnera- 
hle wildlife lıabltats shows ia that 
this sort of trading may only 
transfer large doses of sulphur 


cent of SSSIs get more acid rain 
than they can cope with and in 
Wales the figure 1s 60 per cent. 
The vulnerability of these 
important ecological sites can 
only be measured by the soil’s 
capacity to weather naturally 
and counteract the effects of 
acidification. Many soils, par- 
ticularly those already slightly 
acid, are fighting a loaing battle 
and no one seems sure what the 
long-term effects will be. 
What's even more worrying is 
that the biological components 
of the soil don’t seem to figure 
in the assessment of damage. 
“Too expensive to research,” I 
was told by one scientist 
involved in the report, While 
scientists watch their computer 
modela of soll chemistry, the 
complex web of life is left out in 
the poisoned rain. 
Of course, this in not just a 
fittle local problem. Ironbridge 


HE Ironbridge Gorge in 

[ Shropshire has the dubi- 

oua honour of being the 
cradle of the Industrial 
Revolution. Dubious because 
the real legacy of all that achieve- 
ment is something they thought 
would vaniah Into thin air: 
pollution. 

At the entrance to the Gorge, 
between the medieval abbey at 
Buildwas and the hanging woods 
of Benthall Edge, is Ironbridge 
power station. This ls acoal- 
burner that was butlt when the , 
theory was that if you had a tall 
enough chimney you could 
.dumıp the toxic emissions into 

“the limitleaa bucket of the at- 
mosphere, Unfortunately what 
goes up must come down, and 
the sulphur from burning coal 
comes down as acid rain. A 
sclentlfic report released this 
month iricludes a league table of, 
acid rain producers in Britain, 
and Ironbridge power station is 
one of the “filthy few”, 

' The report reveals it's not just 
the quantity of sulphur thrown 
out that matters, but where the 
source of pollution is situated. 
Although this particular power 
statlon isa not one of the biggest 
polluters, its geographic posl- 
tion in the west of the country 
means that south-westerly 
winds blow its sulphurous 
breath to ecologically sensitive 
areas, patrtlcularly the uplands. 
In Britain, Sites of Special 
Scientific Interest (SSSIs) are 
protected by statute because 

they contain the best examples 

of wildlife habitats and native 
species. In recent yeara SSSls 
have taken a hammcring from 


development, new roads and in- 


sensitive management prac- 
tlces, but little has been 
understood about the damage 


f the smokl 5 olution from one area, where it “Please lon't pass!” I screamed | made it, 
e ey, at a ri aes litle damage, into new silently, wondering if there was any- | [I could ly anêr aD 
The lateat report reveals the in Britaln and north-west areas where it does much more. | thing in pay after all. Perhaps nil y: e 
stark truth: in England 38 per Europe. Despite all the interna- | The legacy is a hard rain indeed. | there was, for my pariner did nol | land. Nothing broke, 
Quick crossword no, 297 CheSS Leonard Barden 
NSTEIN, who This week's game is an carly exf4A e3 24 (xe3 Rxe3 wins, 
ess LEELELELELE | da ا‎ for the world King’s Indian from a 1941 is no olher defence to Ba and : 
1 Sign of atalelsm championship and won two . , | Soviet semi-final which stopped | Nh3+. Bg4 2 Kf1 Nxe3+ 
5,5,3) interzonals, iş still a al bert van اا‎ la Kel Nf3+ 25 Resigns. . 
901 layer at 71 and was joint invaded. Bronatein’s opp 
9 Nigiri j ee ا‎ Hastings waa killed in action a few No 2404 
10 Risky (8) Challengers. months later, and the semi- 
11 Heavenly Bronstein is a chess legend, final was replayed in 1944 
body (4) ` ` most of all for hia daring and when Bronstein qualifled for 
13 Gambling creativity, as a pioneer of com- . | the final, beat Botvinnik and 7 
place (8) plex openiriga lke the King's began his long career at the . ع‎ 
14 Make out {6) Indian and King’s Gambit . . | top. : 2 
16 Breaking - His new book, The Sorcerer's . ا‎ 8 
wavê3 (4) Apprentice (Cadogan, £14.99), S Belaveneta-D Bronstein, | , 
17 Amed ` . gritien 1 م‎ coe aon ith Tom Rostov 1941 
4 s more than 3ْ 
20 lly of tes ر‎ game 8, inte capersed with hints 1 d4 NI6 2 c4 d6 3Nc3 e54 _ | 
` and chieese (0) for improvement and anecdotes. | Nf3 Nbd7 ë g3 g6.6 Bg2 B77 | 
21 Harşas— Itreally is an excellent read, | 0-0 0-0 8 b3 Re89 e3 cê 10 1 
. horsêé (3) Surprisingly.for a political , . | Qc2 Qab Delaying White's Ba3, ! 
22 DiteG{on of ب‎ ٣ E ı_.__ | nonconformist whose father. .. | but also ready to transfer the Q to f5, 
| 292¥degrees . | 5. Flghtessbirds 4 [Last week's solutlon . .; | spent seven years in the or hS to exploit White's e3/g3 pawn 
(4-5-4 ' ê Crazy exiremistg and who was, banned from formation. E 
(6) ° travel.to the West after refusing | . 11 a4 Nf8 12 Ba3 0 
Bb 7 Play ref (anag) — to denounce the exjled .,. ¦ | Qb2 Rad8 14 Rfd1 e4 15 Nq2 
2 ` old horse (7) Korchnogl, Bronstein praises thê | Ne6 16 b4 Qe7 17 Rab1 QdTi 
1 12 Start journey or’. ela old-style Soviet championships, Î A classic light-square attack, famik . 
: ° explain (G,5) ° ° | AMMTMIFMYISED | as an “intellechial ahowegse . , | jarto any.expert from 1960 qowards 
13 {ts established | ANlGILIENRNCIAIMIE\RIA! | whose participants were. . | but pioneering play in 1941. i 
1 : EMMED IMIILU | expected to demoniatrate the . : 18 c5 Ng! Sacrificing the dê. € 
: beauty of, chess art?. The tour- ; | pawn to keep {5 free for his other; play? 
naments are long gone,.but. . kni 8 


ERÊ o e e 
` 19 ci6 Bh3 20 Bh1 Qf5 21 


Ne2 Nd! 22 bŠ I22 Nf4 Nxf4 23 


Rusalan çhega qducatlon js ptlll; 
the best, . 


